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== TRAVELER FS 


Doylestown, Pennsylvania 


AS may be noted elsewhere in this issue, 

this month marks the centennial anni- 
versary of the founding of Quakertown 
Boro. In anticipation of the festivities, 
beards started to come out in that area even 
before the forsythia, and there’s a lively 
stir of preparation for the celebration week. 
Our inquiries into the question of county 
unity have turned up a number of people 
who assert that the various sections of 
the county might as well be in different 
states for all the inter-community interest 
that exists. We are happy to lay this 
canard by reporting that a substantial 
group of Quakertown citizenry have as- 
sured us that, if there is any reasonable 
show of neighborliness on the part of the 
South County, they will be pleased to re- 
turn the courtesy by attending the next 
Levittown Centennial. We take a certain 
vicarious pride in the occasion ourselves, 
since the Traveler’s first home was in 
Quakertown, and hope that we do not 
presume unduly in extending felicitations 
on behalf of the rest of the county. 


NOT to appear laggard in commemorative 


zeal themselves, the Exchange Club of 


New Hope have made public the plans for 


a memorial to John Wells, who founded 


their town in 1717. Designed by Alfred N. 
Boell, this small park (of which we show 
the entrance sketch below) will do much to 
reassure the eye-weary traveler of our own 
awareness that our landscape is occasionally 
to be beautified rather than exploited. 


"THE story of the Salk vaccine bids fair 

to be the most important news of the 
year by most standards, and has been so 
thoroughly covered by the national press 
that there would hardly seem to be a word 
to be said on the subject by a small country 
magazine. And yet, ever since the first 
announcement, we've been waiting for some- 
one to point out the ironic coincidence that 
every story on the vaccine has been accom- 
panied by a few columns on the atomic 
bomb at the other side of the page. It 
makes for grim enough amusement, this 
paradox of salvation and annihilation, and 
there may even be some who don't think it 
funny at all. Wouldn't it be nicer than a 
medal for Dr. Salk if the world could give 
him some sort of promise for the future of 
the children whose lives he'll save? 


"THE Traveler has received many compli- 

ments in the last few months, but the one 
which pleased us most came from a little 
lady from Amarillo visiting here. When a 
friend of ours asked her how she liked the 
magazine, she flew right in the face of all 
Texas legend and tradition to come up 
with the most extravagant praise within 
her power: "Why, we have nothing like 
it in Texas!" 


W E wish we were able to tell our readers 

more at this writing about the Fine 
Arts Workshop just outside New Hope on 
Windybush Road, but this goes to press 
some time before the Workshop is due to 
open. Enterprises of this type represent a 


valuable contribution to the cultural life 
of the county; we wish Mrs. Barenkopf 
every success, and hope to report further 
on her progress in a later issue. 


IN our last issue, we broached the subject 

of a Bucks County Music Festival, but 
at that time it was nothing more than idle 
speculation. Shortly afterward, though, 
the project took on much more reality 
with the news that the Symphony of the 
Air, the orchestra conducted by Toscanini 
over the NBC network until his retirement, 
was available and anxious to do a summer 
festival. Since the time was short, plans 
were worked up for an informal and experi- 
mental two-week program to run in the 
last two weeks of August, with a full season 
in prospect for next year if the response 
warranted. An ideal hillside location in 
Mechanicsville has been offered, and the 
only remaining problem is that of adequate- 
ly financing the venture within the limited 
time left for this season. If this can’t be 
managed, however, enough interest and 
enthusiasm have been demonstrated to hold 
forth high hope for an event of this nature 
next summer. 


FOR July, we've gone all out to compile 

a definitive coverage of all the covered 
bridges still standing in the county. New 
photographs, detailed descriptions of each 
bridge, and a map showing where to find 
them. .For County Collections, Herbie 
Ward's fine display of samplers, colonial 
and European. . .A feature story on the 
dramatic “Hot Water Rebellion’ led by 
John Fries after the Revolutionary War. . . 
a County Craftsman article on the techniques 
and designs of Graye LaSpina, Perkasie 
weaver. . .A camera study of the formal 
gardens at Pennsbury Manor, home of 
William Penn, the first Proprietary. . .and 
of course much else of interest in our usual 
columns and departments. .... —R. A. M. 


In a by-gone hamlet, Danneltown, on 
Haycock Mountain, one of the O'Dan- 
nels was the minister at prayer meetings 
and the fiddler at dances.— Plac Names 
of Bucks County. 
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COVER PICTURE 


This old mill pond once furnished water 
to turn the dripping wheel of Phillips’ grist 
mill, built about 1756 and now preserved 
as an art center. It is along River Road a 
mile north of New Hope. Photographer 
Sara Maynard Clark used a yellow filter with 
Super XX film. 


Letters 


Dear Sirs: 


I would like to see a featured story on 
the Doans of Bucks County. As I remem- 
ber from childhood there is a monument to 
the Doans in Newtown in Bucks County. 
How about getting one of your writers to 
do a story about the Doans and putting a 
picture of the monument in the ““Traveler’’? 

Some of the Cape Cod Doanes call the 
Bucks County Doans "the horse-thief 
Doans", but believe me this is only pro- 
fessional jealousy. The records show that 
the Bucks County Doans stole from the 
rich and gave to the poor. This makes 
them Robin Hoods, hence the monument. 


William A. Doane 
Medford, Mass. 


(The Newtown monument is dedicated to the 
founder of the Bucks County Doans, not to 
the oullawed brothers Doan. In the fall, 
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TRAVELER will carry a new story about 
the Doans presenting another side to their 
activities. Ed.) 


Gentlemen: 

Am happy that you seem aware that 
Bucks County consists of more than a 
strip a few miles wide between Yardley 
and Point Pleasant along the river. ` 

It may be that a few former residents 
of Quakertown, as I was, would like to 
fill in some details, or they may have some 
old photos. The latter would be appreci- 
ated, I’m sure, by many older as well as 
present-day residents. 

Ralph S. Moyer 

Trenton, N. J. 
(A county magazine cannot, of course, de- 
vole a disproportionate amount of space to 
any one community. However, Reader 
Moyer will probably enjoy this current 
issue with its special Quakertown supple- 
ment. Ed.) 


Dear Sirs: 

I like to see pictures about antiques of 
all description and bridges, old mills that 
still operate or rebuilt for show. Also old 
barns and colonial homes with articles. 

John R. Christman 
Sellersville, Pa. 


Gentlemen: 

Like very much your listing of country 
sales. Please keep it up. 

Suggestion for a series of articles; early 
American furniture, history and descrip- 
tion of popular pieces, how to identify 
various periods. These articles would also 
serve as a buying guide. 

R. M. Bateman 
Washington Crossing, Pa. 


Dear Sirs: 

Magazine just right. Don’t improve it 
to point of making it modern. What can 
you tell the carless city traveler about 
transportation in Bucks County? More 
about antiques and shops and queer places. 

Mae Stark 

New York City 
(The “‘carless traveler" of today is in a less 
happy position than he would have been a 
generalion ago, when the county conlained 


many inter-urban trolleys. We hope that 
one of our resident promoters will take up 
the project of intra-county transportation. 
Ed.) 


Gentlemen: 

Thank goodness you are back on the 
right track again. The magazine has an 
objective, that is a historical review of 
Bucks County. 


F. M. Vorkink 
New Hope, Pa. 
Gentlemen: 
This is a fan letter! For a long time 
I’ve tried, unsuccessfully, to describe 


Maxo Vanka, only to end up groping for 
words and angry at my inadequacy. 

Hazel Gover has done a beautiful por- 
trayal, catching his humor and spiritual 
quality, a difficult thing on paper. 

It was a fine and sensitive piece of writing. 

“Vichy” Peck 
(Mrs. Frank C. Peck, Jr.) 
Wycombe, Pa. 


Dear Sir: 

Did you know that one of the three 
paintings by Helen Gayman that Dr. 
Charles Boehm bought for the School 
Traveling Art Gallery is ‘Heir-looms- 
Iron", the picture of her work that you 
printed in your May Traveler? 

N. Allen 
New Hope, Pa. 


Gentlemen: 

Pd like to see more articles on Covered 
Bridges for they are my hobby but I can't 
be selfish. Your pictures are fine and add 
much to my enjoyment. I consider the 
Traveler a very versatile magazine and 
well worth the price. Keep up the good 
work. I'll be looking for the July issue 
with great interest. 

Alicia F. Osgood 
Greenfield, Mass. 


Dear Sir: 

We like the historical data printed in 
your magazine and especially the sketch 
of General Davis who was an intimate and 
lifelong friend of my grandfather and parents 
and a good friend to me for many years be- 
fore his death. 

John S. Wurts, Esq. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ur 


presenting 
THE FOUNTAINHEAD 


Q. WHAT IS THE FOUNTAINHEAD? 


A. A new and unique country resort with 
complete swimming, recreation, relaxation 
and conference facilities. Located on a 
six-acre tract of virgin woodland off Rt. 
202 outside of New Hope, with the only 
approach through a private driveway. 
The FOUNTAINHEAD offers complete se- 
clusion from the sounds and sights of the 
outside world. 


Q. FOR WHOM IS IT INTENDED? 


A. For you — as a member of a fratern 
order, service organization, club, associa- 
tion, or business firm. The FOUNTAIN- 
HEAD will be rented on a daily basis to 
a single group of not less than 35, and 
not more than 250 persons who will have 
use of all facilities for the day. 


Q. WHEN WILL IT BE OPEN? 
A. From June 15 through September. 
Q. HOW MUCH WILL IT COST? 


A. Guests may spend a full day at The 
FOUNTAINHEAD, which includes lunch 
and unlimited use of swimming and rec- 
reation facilities; eat a delicious barbecue 
supper at the pool site; and attend either 
the Bucks County Playhouse or Lambert- 
ville Music Circus for as little as $10.00 
per person. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION & RATES 
Write — Box 279, New Hope, Pa. 
Phone — Doylestown 9429 


Bucks County Historical Museum—Ashland and Pine 
Streets, Doylestown. A large and varied collection of 
fascinating historical items from thimbles to haywagons. 
Open week days from 9 to 5, Sundays, 1 to 5. Historical 
Library—Open from 9 to 12 and 1 to 5. Closed Satur- 
days and Sundays.* 
Lenape Park—Perkasie. For picnicking and boating 
Free. 


Mercer Fonthill Museum—On East Court Street, Doyles- 
town. The private collection of the late Henry Mercer, 
founder and builder of the Historical Museum. Open 
weekdays from 1 to 4. e 


Mercer Tileworks—The famed Tileworks of the late 
Dr. Mercer, located behind his home (Fonthill Museum) 
on East Court Street, Doylestown. Open weekdays 
9 to 4:30. 


Pennsbury Manor—The beautifully reconstructed home 
and gardens of William Penn. On the river between 
Morrisville and Bristol. Open daily from 10 to 4:30. 
Adults admission, 50 cents, children under 12, free. 


Quakertown Municipal Park—On Mill Street, ice skat- 
ing rink, picnic tables, fireplaces. 


Beverly Hall—near Quakertown. Rose gardens, 


flecting pools, lily ponds. 


re- 


Story Book Zoo—Lincoln Hwy., west of Langhorne. 


Animals for children to pet, picnic grounds, boats. 50c 
Adm. 
Railroad Museum—Upper River Road, Yardley. E. P. 


Alexander has collection of railroadiana and old toy 
trains. Open Saturdays and Sundays from 2 to 5 p.m. 
Also by appointment. Free. 


Ringing Rocks—One and a half miles west of Upper 
Black Eddy, Bridgeton Township. Four acres of trap 
rock boulders, many of which ring loud and clearly when 
struck with hammer. In 1890 a Dr. Ott of Pleasant Valley 
collected enough to make a musical scale on which he 
played tunes, accompanied by the Pleasant Valley Band, 
at a meeting of the Buck Wampum Literary and Historical 
Association. 


Ralph Stover State Park—On Tohickon Creek west of 
Point Pleasant. A scenic picnic area. Closes at sun- 
down. 


Washington Crossing State Park—One of the nation’s 
major historical shrines, commemorating the famous cross- 
ing in 1776. On River Road between Yardley and New 
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The Lower Park is the setting for the boulder 
The nearby Methodist 


Hope. 
marking the embarkation point. 
Church has on display the famed Leutze painting of 
General George Washington in a big rowboat from 


9 a.m. to 9 p.m. The Upper Park at Bowman's Hill, 3 
miles south of New Hope, has picnic fireplaces and tables 
and a wild flower preserve. Also of interest: burial 
ground for several Continental soldiers; the Thompson- 
Neely house open Saturdays and Sundays 1 to 5 p.m. or 
by appointment; bird banding every Saturday and Sun- 
day at 4 p.m. Bowman's Tower commands a view of the 
valley. Closed at sundown. The park closes at 10 p.m. 


Fallsinston— Village on the Newportville Road and near 
Route 1 west of Morrisville. Earliest Friends Society 
organized in 1683. William Penn attended meeting 
here. Two early meeting houses are still used. One, 
built in 1789, is now the William Penn Center, an active 
community house. The other, built in 1841, is still used 
as à Meeting House. Other ancient houses and build- 
ings of interest. 


National Agricultural College—hon-sectarian agricul- 
tural college on Route 909 a mile west of Doylestown. 
Founded in 1896 by Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf of Phila- 
delphia. 


Aquetong or Ingham Spring—At head of Adquetong 
Lake on Route 202 about two miles west of New Hope. 
Daily flow of water has been estimated at 3 million 
gallons. The dam was built to form the lake for the 
operation of a fulling mill that was rebuilt by Samuel D. 
Ingham in 1790 as the first paper mill in the county. 


Lake Warren—ln Nockamixon Township, hard to find 
so inquire at Ferndale or Revere. Dike was built in 
1936 to impound waters of springs at foot of Boatman's 
Hill. Good picnic spot, fair fishing, lots of birds and 
water lilies. 


(*) Museum and library of Bucks County Historical 
Society closed June 5 thru 18. 


May 30—Bucks County Playhouse— "Picnic". First stock 
production with John Perkins and Sally Gracies—our 
own Magsie Root. 

June 1— Bucks County Photographic Society, New Hope- 
Solebury H.S. 8:30 P.M. 

June 5—Bird Song Program— Washington Crossing Park 
—Bowman Hill Section—Records and live birds—each 
Sunday 10 A.M. 

Rex Trailer's Ranch—Doylestown—WPTZ celebrities 
for the kids—free bus from Reading Station, Doylestown 
at 1:30 and 3:30 P.M. 

Bucks County Writers Club—Schwartzlander House, 
43 S. Main, Doylestown. 9 P.M. 

June 19—Rex Trailer's Ranch—Doylestown Rodeo. 1 
P.M. 

June 13—Bucks County Playhouse— Fairly Fortune". 
Victor Jory with Michael Wager. 

June 15—Fountainhead Opening—Swimming Pool Club 
on Route 202. 

University of Pennsylvania—Commencement, Conven- 
tion Hall. 

June 16—Delaware Valley Horsemen’s Asso. Lambert- 
ville Rescue Squed Bldg. 8:15 P.M. 

Buckingham Women's Club—Box Luncheon—Bow- 
man’s Hill—Noon. 

Temple University Commencement, Convention Hall. 
June 17—Bucks County Philatelic Society. Over post- 
office in Langhorne. 8 P.M. 

Stock Car Races—Langhorne. 

June 18—Drexel Institute Commencement. Convention 
Hall. 

Quakertown Centennial Parade. 

June 20—Bucks County Playhouse— ‘Oliver, Oliver" 
with Jessie Royce Landis. 

Bucks County Writers Club—Swartzlander House, 43 
S. Main, Doylestown. 8:00 P.M. 

June 21—Trevose Horticultural Society—Community 
House, Trevose. 8 P.M. 

June 22—Bucks County Photographic Society—Annual 
Dinner—River House, New Hope. 

June 23, 24, 25, 30—New Hope Street Fair—New 
Hope-Solebury High School grounds—Theme—Artists 
and Models. 

June 27—New Hope Fine Arts Workshop Opening— 
915 miles south New Hope—Route 232. 

Bucks County Playhouse— 'Mornings at Seven” with 

Philip Loeb. 

EXHIBITS: 

James Chapin, Glen Gardner, N.J. will show paintings 
in State House Annex Museum, Trenton, through June 
19th. 

Group Show New Hope Artists through June at Dela- 
ware Book Shop, New Hope. 

Evie and White Lutz exhibit sculpture, and ceramics at 
Charles-4th Gallery, New Hope. 


For Your Pleasure This Summer 
and All Year Round — the New 


Boomerang 


Just off Our Handsomely 
Redecorated Foyer 


COCKTAILS DINNER 
Dancing Friday & Saturday Evenings 


BUCKS 
COUNTY INN 


60 N. MAIN STREET, DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


Overnight and Resident Lodgings 


Tempting Food... 
The Way You Like It 


GOLDIES DINER 
& RESTAURANT 


Serving Daily from 7 until 7 
Sundays from 7 until 8 
Rt. 318, DUBLIN, PA. Phone 4686 


Tue Home or Goop Foop 
Refreshingly Air-Conditioned 


WEEKDAYS 
Dinner 12-12:30 Supper 5-8:00 


Serving Continuously Sundays 
1-7:00 
CLOSED EVERY MONDAY 


TEMPERANCE HOUSE 
PHONE 3341 


NEWTOWN, PA. 
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DINING ON THE DELAW ARE 
Outdoors and Indoors 


Lambertville, N.J. Ph.: 2-0897 
Rt. 202 Half Block from Bridge 


COCKTAILS & DINNER 
5-10 PM 
SUPPER 11-1 
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New river-front addition 
available for 
banquets, meetings, receptions 


CLOSED SUNDAYS 


THE] 


1 Byte 


In 1745 this Hotel was a friendly 
refuge for the wayfarer traveling up or 
down the river. Today it is still a refuge 
with its gracious atmosphere, attractive 
rooms, and excellent food and wine. 


The Black Bass Hotel 


River Road, Lumberville 
Sugan 3071 
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DOWN THE RIVER 
DELAWARE OAKS—Rt. 611, Riegelsville. L-D. 
$2.50 top. Looks austere, is friendly.B** 


FERNDALE HOTEL—Rt. 611, Ferndale. L-D. $1.50- 
$3. Platters. Non-dieters, try the home-made pies. 
Roomy dining room.B. 


TOHICKON HOUSE—Caffery Hill Rd. 1 mi. n. Pt. 
Pleasant. L-D. $1.85-$3.95.B** 


THE GOBBLERS—?Pt. Pleasant. L-D. Reas. Italian 
food. Jazz festival Mon., dance Fri. & Sat.B* 


BLACK BASS HOTEL—Lumberville. L-D. $9.75-$5. 
Unusual food, sauces, exten. wine cellar. Judson Smith, 
pianist.B 


MOUNTAINSIDE INN—S. Pt. Pleasant. L-D. Reas. 
Men & women in shorts snubbed.B 


CUTTALOSSA INN—River Rd., Lumberville. L-D. Try 
omelet for luncheon. King crab for dinner. $3-$5. 
Eat by waterfall.B* 


LOGAN INN—New Hope. L-D. Reas. Eat out- 


doors under shady tree. Home style cooking.B* 


PLAYHOUSE INN—New Hope. L-D. Pennsylvania's 
Polynesian Palace. Exotic or Amer. cuisine good.B 


TOWPATH HOUSE—New Hope. L-D. $3.25-$4.50 
Outdoor eating, home-made bread. Atmosphere Cozy 
for twosomes.B** 


RIVER HOUSE—S. River Rd.—New Hope. L-D. 
$1.75-$3.75 a la carte. Antique doll coll.B 


OLD CARTWHEEL INN—Rt. 209—W. of New Hope. 
L-D. Reas. Good family atmosphere.B** 


at leisure... 


COCKTAILS AND DINNER AT THE FALLS 


CUTTALOSSA INN 
River Road Lumberville, Pa. 


CANAL HOUSE—New Hope. D only. Gay people, 
garlic, good Cuban music. All that and good food, too. 
Outdoor garden.B 

VOLARE’S—Rt. 202, W. of New Hope. L-D. Late 
snacks. $2-$4. View of lake. People like lobster 
tails.B* 

SHEA'S TOWER INN—River Rd., Bowman's Hill. 
Short order, chicken in basket, shrimp, roast beef, sand- 
wiches.B* 

WASHINGTON CROSS. (N.J.) Hotel Bar—t-D 
Superb Hungarian stuffed cabbage Sat. & Sun. Sur- 
prisingly low prices. 

WASHINGTON CROSS. (Pa.) Inn. L-D. $9.75-$3.75. 
Roast duckling excellent. Music in garden, spontaneous 
singing.B** 

JACK HANSEN’S INN—Old Lincoln Highway. 
Morrisville. L-D. Good food. Reas.B* 

PENNSBURY INN—OfF Bristol Rd. nr. Pennsbury 
L-D. $2.50-$5. Spec. rate small fry.B* 

RED LION INN—Andalusia. L-D. $1.50-$3. German 
chef. Indoor shuffle board. Ask for French-Fried 
shrimp; apple pie.B 

CENTER BRIDGE HOUSE—something new in something 
very old. Wéill open June first or soon after. 

BUCKS COUNTY INN—Doylestown—Re-opens dining 


room June 8. Welcome back. 


UP THE COUNTY 
FLANNERY'S—Lincoln Highway, Penndel. L-D. Reas' 
Try ribs of beef and home-made pie.B 
BUCK HOTEL —Feasterville. Old-timey inn, chummy bar 
Reas. Good food. Families enjoy this inn.* 
TEMPERANCE HOUSE—Newtown. Beer only. L.D, 
Excel. home-style cooking. Reas.** 


LAVENDAR HALL—Rt. 532, Newtown. L-D. Out- 
door eating. Atmosphere. Excellent buffet Thurs. 
Reas.B 


VINCENT'S WARRINGTON INN—Rt. 611—War- 
rington. L-D. Rooms for big parties. Seafood casseroles, 
platters excellent.B* 

GENERAL GREEN INN—Crossroads in Buckingham: 
L-D. Historic. Reasonable.B* 

STONE MANOR—Buckingham. L-D. Dancing. Rea- 
sonable good food.B* 

THE BARN—Buckingham. L-D. Late snacks. Dancing. 
Art atmosphere. Try shrimps.B* 

DOYLESTOWN INN—W. State St., Doylestown. L-D- 
Grille or dining room. Reas.B 


FOUNTAIN HOUSE—N. Main St., Doylestown. L-D. 
Family atmosphere. Reas.B 

ED'S DINER—Route 202, Doylestown. Open day and 
night for quick or long meals. 

VALLEY FARM RESTAURANT—611 north of Doyles- 
town. Excellent home cooking.** 


CONTI’S INN—Cross Keys. L-D.—Quick service— 
Italian foods. Reasonable.B* 

COUNTRYSIDE INN—Cross Keys. L-D. Try sauer- 
braten and snapper soup here.B* 


WATER WHEEL INN—Old Rt. 611 n. of Doylestown. 
L-D. Buffet lunch Tues. thru Fri. Excellent.B** 


FROM THESE ASHES — 


FAITH in upper Bucks County and a 
eep appreciation for the Delaware 
River Valley led us to acquire the ruin 
of the old Center Bridge Hotel, de- 
ne by fire on the Eve of Hallowe’en 


RESTORATION was begun in February 
and Center Bridge House will be open 
to provide good food and comfortable 
lodging when this issue of the Traveler 
reaches you. 


Center Bridge House 


Four Miles Above New Hope on River Rd. 
At Center Bridge, Pennsylvania 
(Across the River from Colligan's) 


TOW-PATH HOUSE 


LUNCHEON 
COCKTAILS 
DINNER 
On Mechanic Street 


Just Around the Corner 
From the Playhouse 


New Hope, Penna. 
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Tohickon House 


Restaurant and Guest Lodge 
Cocktails in the Rifle Bar 


IDEAL for Your VACATION 
Swimming 
Tennis Golf Fishing 


Indoor Recreation Room 
All Rooms with Private Bath 


For Reservations Write 
RAY and GAIL FAUST 


Caffrey Hill Rd. 1 Mi. NW of 


Point Pleasant, Bucks County, Pa. 
Telephone Sugan 4041 


At Historic Washington Crossing, Pa. 
| Phone Hyatt 3-6677 
HW LUNCHEON DINNER GUEST ROOMS 
Dine in the Summer Garden 


WASHINGTON 
CROSSING INN 


PIPERSVILLE INN—Route 413. Pipersville. L-D. If 


your wife won't cook liver, order it here.B** 


GOLDIE'S RESTAURANT—Route 313, Dublin. Good, 


reas. meals anytime during day. 


TWIN GABLES—19299 Broad St, Quakertown. D. 
Room open Fri., Sat, Sun. Reas. You'll like their mixed 
drinks.B 


EAGLE HOTEL —Hellertown Ave. & Broad St., Quaker- 
town. D. Room open Fri., Sat., Sun. Known for good 
steaks B 


PEROSA INN—Route 309, Line Lexington. L-D. Ex- 
cellent Italian dishes. Reas.B* 


MEYER'S RESTAURANT—Route 309, Quakertown. 
L-D. Anything you went you can get at reasonable prices, 


BENETZ INN—Route 309, Quakertown. L-D. “A 
Good Meal at Any Time," their slogan. They mean it.B** 


TRAINER'S RESTAURANT—Route 309, Quakertown. 
L-D. Breakfas for early birds. Anything your stomach 
craves.B 


WASHINGTON HOUSE HOTEL—Rt. 309, Sellers- 
ville. L-D. Famous for country dinners. “All You Can 
Eat—$9.00."B 


ACROSS THE RIVER 
COLLIGAN'S—Stockton, IN.J. L-D. Outdoor eating, 


meats to perfection, rum parfait worth price.B** 


LAMBERTVILLE HOUSE—Bridge St., Lambertville, 
N.J. L-D. Lose weight on their salads and gain it on 
home-made bread.B 


RIVER'S EDGE—Lambert Lane, Lambertville, N.J. 
Dinners 5:30-10. Excellent chef from old Lafayette in 
N.Y.B* 


LANDWEHR'S—River Rd. n. of Trenton.  B.L.D- 
Cocktails on patio. Known for home-made rolls, cakes, 
and pastry. ** 


B—Bar 

L—Luncheon 
D—Dinner 

* —Closed on Sundays 


**— tU ' Mondays 


LIMITED 
BANQUET 

h FACILITIES 

E 
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DINNER 5:00 to 9:00 
LUNCH Noon to 2:30 
Sundays Noon to 8:00 


OPEN ALL YEAR 


County Auctions 


E. Newlin Brown of Doyles- 
town, for thirty-five years one 
of the most widely known auc- 
tioneers in the county, is now 
assisted by his sons, Kenyon 
and Morrell. While he was 
breparing for his career he 
attended an auctioneers’ school 
and practised the auctioneer's 
chant as a farm boy as he 
plowed a field. This picture 
was taken a number of years 
ago at a large and memorable 
sale near Pipersville. 


(The Traveler and auctioneers cannot be responsible 
for cancellation or postponement of sale dates. For 
information call the auctioneer.) 


JUNE 4—For Laura Myers, junction Rt. 202 and 263 
at Buckingham—real estate, household goods and an- 
tiques. E. Newlin Brown & Sons, auct. Doylestown 
4072. 1 p.m. 

For William Gerhart, Ridge Rd. 2 miles east of Keller's 


Church. Farm machinery & household goods. Henry 
Hottle, auct. Springtown 6-7988. 1:30 p.m. 
For Henry Smith at Blooming Glen. Plumbing sup- 


plies. |. D. Derstine, auct. Perkasie 2570. 1 p.m. 

“Windcrest, on old 611 five miles N. of Doylestown. 

Poultry farm, real estate, poultry equipment, chickens 
and sheep. Louis Traiman Auction Co. Kingsley 5-9938. 
12 noon. 
JUNE 11—For Mr, Eister, Ridge Valley Rd. N.E. Sellers- 
ville. Colonial stone house. Household goods, some 
antiques, spinning wheel, old dutch pie plates, etc. |. D. 
Derstine, auct. 1 p.m. 

Frank Kolbe's Trading Post, River Rd., Pt. Pleasant, Pa 
Goods, old slass and china from local houses. Lunch 
counter. Sugan 9199. 10:30 a.m. Also on June 95th. 
JUNE 13—"Cedar Hill Farm", River Rd. & Tinicum 
Rd. N. of New Hope. Louis Traiman, auct. 7 p.m. 
JUNE 95—For Joseph Henz on Rt. 563 1 mile above 
Perkasie. Farm machinery, household soods, some an- 
tiques. |. D. Derstine, auct. 1 p.m. 


"Springhallow Farm", Elephant Rd., 1/5 mi. N. of 
Estate property and farm equipment. 
12 noon. 


Dublin. 


Traiman, auct. 


Louis 
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In Doylestown--- 


The 
Ultimate in Hospitality 
for 


Every Social 


Occasion 


Doylestown Inn 


New Hope 2574 
DINNER 5:30-10:00 
After-Theatre Cocktails 


2 mi'es from New Hope towards Philadelphia 
On Route 202 — By the Yellow Lanterns 
Enjoy a Nightcap on 
Our Lake Terrace 


Catering to Theatre Parties 


COCKTAILS 
AFTER THEATRE 


OUTDOOR DINING 


LOGAN INN 


Corner of Main & Ferry Streets 
NEW HOPE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Sea CERT OA aC ems 
RESTYLING 
by Fur Specialists! 


New Glamour for your old furs! 


. BROAD TRENTON. N. J. 
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Old Traveler 
NE of the most in- 


Y 0 teresting tasks ever 
handed me is that of 
being made Chairman 
of Old Timers Day, to 
be held in Quakertown 
June 23rd. 

I am pursuing it with all my energy and 
I have plenty of that left. Rounding up all 
Old Timers past seventy-five and arranging 
to entertain them on the Bush House Hotel 
veranda on Old Timers Day is a real joy. 
Interviewing more than fifty men and 
women, one as old as ninety-two years, has 
been inspiring. 

I chatted with Wellington Moyer. Still 
barbering at the age of eighty-four, he has 
been in the business since the age of nine- 
teen. His early customers have passed on, 
but he is still taking care of their grand- 
children in his shop on Main Street. 

It was thrilling to sit in William (Bill) 
Kline's back parlor and listen to him 
reminisce. He's eighty-eight, one of the 
first members of the Good Will Fire Com- 
pany in Quakertown. 

vili cnt 
RALPH S. Moyer who lives in Trenton, 
N. J., is a regular monthly visitor to 
Quakertown, where he was born. I’m de- 
pending on him to help entertain the Old 
Timers on their day. 

He can tell them about the old Hixon 
Stone Crusher on the south side of Juniper 
street and Fourth. Then there was the 
Haigh building at Fifth and Juniper, torn 
down only recently and replaced by the 
modern structure of the Bell Telephone 
Company. It was on the second floor of the 
Haigh Building where the money was 
raised for the first fire pumper, where the 
young men and their girls attended dances, 
and where basket ball was played around 
1907. 

Mr. Moyer remembers the big fire on 
Christmas morning in 1906 when the stove 
foundry, the bowling alley next door, and 
Moyer’s Wall Paper store were destroyed. 
Then he can tell about old Nagle’s Coach 
that carried passengers from the railroad 


station to the Red Lion Hotel, Straub’s 
Distillery on Belmont, and Seiple’s Wagon 
Factory, John Hedrick’s Oyster *'Saloon", 
the office of Schloch on Front Street that 
had been the old railroad ticket office. 
Schloch operated a Monument Works. 
Who of the Old Timers remembers Jonas 
Harley, the harness manufacturer driving 
his fine team of black horses down Broad 
Street? Old Timers Day is going to be a 
great day in Quakertown. 


ONE gentle old lady wanted to give me an 

old buggy—fringe around the top, brass 
lamps and all. Said she had it stored in 
the barn for forty-five years, “‘for senti- 
ment's sake." She and her husband, “now 
gone all these years,” had courted in it. 
She had cherished the memory of all the 
rides in their buggy. Asked her why she 
wanted to get rid of it now. “Well,” she 
told me, “Last week I went to a Church 
party and we played games, and then up 
pops a nice old gentleman and he kissed 
me, first kiss I had in forty years. I dreamed 
about it all night, so the other day I thought 
I might as well get rid of that old buggy." 


Pennsylvania Dutch cooking has invaded 
Rhode Island, a subscriber from Wakefield 
tells me. It appears that the Elks Lodge has 
been sponsoring a series of international 
dinners — Italian — French — Swedish, 
then someone suggested a Pennsylvania 
Dutch dinner. Herman Lippman, a retired 
caterer, was dispatched to our parts to buy 
the necessary ingredients. While here he 
persuaded a local cook and helpers to return 
with him. The menu?—Corn soup, sauer- 
kraut, mashed potatoes, knockwurst, roast 
pork, stuffing, lima baked beans, dark 
bread, apple tarts. The midnight buffet 
included Lebanon bologna, souse, liver- 
pudding, tripe, Dutch cheese, Schmerkase, 
apple butter and pumpernickel. The wait- 
resses wore bonnets such as you see in the 
Pennsylvania Dutch neighborhoods and 
served the traditional seven sweets and 
seven sours. Ach, such wittles". Our 
fame is spreading. —Henry L. Freking 
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A Home for Aged, 


Chronic and Convalescent 


Guests 
State Licensed R. N. Supervision 
94-HOUR NURSING SERVICE 
Pleasant Surroundings Delicious Food 


Mrs. Margaret E Sring 


Owner and Operator 


1408 WEST BROAD STREET 
QUAKERTOWN, PA. PHONE: 1170 


John T. Morgan Associates 
Representing 
FUELLER WORKSHOP 
Indian Field Farm 


— at Newtown, Pa. 


Moregain Farm 


— at Hartland 
Four Corners, Vt. 


EARLY AMERICAN 
FURNITURE KITS 


Visit Our Showroom 
Open Daily and Sundays 


WRIGHTSTOWN 


TRADING POST 
Wrightstown, Route 413 
Bucks County, Pa. 


Send 25c for “Do It Yourself” 
Furniture Kit Catalogue 


The American Revolution in 1777, 
as Related to Bucks County 


Letter to Thomas Mifflin, Major General 


a YEAR GEN: 
"f ML have made Inquirery about 


Vx, jall the fording Plaices Be- 


we: 
Ca 
E A 
uM. 


tween this and Trentown, where 
it is Likely the Enemy will 
cross Welses falls will Be the Best Plaice 
for them on accompt of the Hlights, 
Genl. Arnold thinks he can stop the 
Enemy should they move . . . the Jersey 
militia took one Serjeant of the British 
light horse yesterday, . . . Saith he 
set out for Philada . . . Gen Sullivan is 
at Flemingtown with his Division, 
Princetown Road is all left open for the 
Enemy, Would it not be Prudent to send 
on a few P'ss of Cannon to Welses falls, 
I am Now going up ten miles higher up 
to view the ground, In Case Genl. Wash- 
ington should want to cross above this. 


I am Dear Sir Your assur'd 
Benj'n Eyre 


Coriells ferry, June 17th. 1777, 
Half past 8 o'clock 


For Homes and Acreage to rent or 
purchase in and around Coryell’s 
Ferry (now New Hope) consult 


MAURICE M. ELY 
REALTOR 


North Main Street New Hope 2828 


J.CARROLL MOLLOY 


Specializing in 


BUCKS COUNTY 
REAL ESTATE 


Since 1916 
30 S. Main St. Doylestown, Pa. 
DOYLESTOWN 3558 


Mortgages Insurance 


WYNNE JAMES, JR. 


Successfully Selling Real Estate 
in Bucks County For 25 Years 


Phone: 3514 
84 N. Main St. Doylestown, Pa. 
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Have You BOOKS For Sale? 
Are There BOOKS You Want? 


If so, send us your list and we shall be happy 
to advise you in any way we can. 

Send for our quotations and, when in Philadelphia, 
be sure to visit us and bring your friends. We 
have nearly 1,000,000 volumes on display. You 
are welcome to browse. 


LEARY’S BOOK STORE 
Largest Old Book Store in America 
9th Street, Below Market 
Walnut 2-1167 Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Hadn't thought of ourselves as 
FIREMEN 


until we began checking over our com- 
plete stocks of medications for sunburn 
and poison ivy. We're ready to cope 
with just about anything nature can 
inflict upon you. 


Finest Prescription Service 


Weisbard's Drug Store 


MAIN & STATE STS. DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
PHONE DOYLESTOWN 4090 


(Ca Cd. 


RESIDENTIAL 


COMMERCIAL 


M em l/ d / M c 


Designer and Builder 
FERRY ROAD SUGAN 2636 
POINT PLEASANT, PA. 


Bucks County Traveler's 


Home of the Month 


Hal Clark 


HE Bucks County Traveler presents its 

first “Home of the Month," an outstand- 
ing real estate buy in the county. For 150 
years the house has stood solidly on its en- 
circling acres (twenty now, largely wooded) 
shaded by huge old trees. lt is of plastered 
and pointed stone, 6 rooms, with all modern 
conveniences, good water. Located on 
River Road below Centre Bridge, it over- 
looks the newly restored Delaware Canal. 
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'There is a good stone and frame barn. 


This house has seen lots of comfortable 
living and is fit for another 150 years. Call 
any Bucks County Real Estate agent and 
ask him to show you the Bucks County 
Traveler's June Home of the Month. Then 
pray that due to the time required for the 
mechanical production of this issue the 
house is still unsold. 
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The Old Canal Shoppe 


With all the changes and develop- 
ments taking place in Bucks County 
today, the old making way for the new, 
it is important to hold on to, if possible, 
just a little of the charm of the Delaware 
River Valley. 


One such spot that brings back 
memories to the older residents and also 
delights the new folks moving in, is 
the Canal Shoppe in Yardley, Pa. It 
is located in one of the original canal 
houses that were built along the old 
Penna-Lehigh Canal. 


These houses provided supplies needed 
by the boatmen who hauled coal and 
freight to the towns along the canal. 
Built about 1835, shortly after the 
canal was completed, the Canal Shoppe 
has retained all the old charm of the 
original store, with hanging oil lamps, 
ea counters, spice drawers and 

ins. 


We have endeavored to stock gifts 
that are different and unusual. If you 
are buying a gift for a new home owner, 
or brightening up your own home, you 
will find a wide selection of brass, copper, 
wrought iron, milk and colored glass. 
You are always welcome to come in 
and browse around on your next visit 
to Yardley. 
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DELAWARE BOOKSHOP 


AND ART GALLERY 


BOOKS, ART, MUSIC & GIFTS 
FERRY STREET, NEW HOPE, PA. 
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Facts & Fancies 


QNLY by the thin 
margin of a gov- 
ernor’s veto did Penn- 
sylvania escape hav- 
ing the common white 
TM daisy for its state 
see flower. In 1913 the 
state legislature passed such a bill. Gover- 
nor Tener, who considered the daisy a 
“common noxious weed not even native to 
America," vetoed it. 

When the legislators put their heads 
together again on the question, they 
chose the Mountain Laurel (Kalmia lati- 
folia) as Pennsylvania's blossom. 

The beautiful evergreen shrub with its 
chaste, cup-shaped flowers, pinkish shading 
to white, is a Jekyl-Hyde character. Its 
honey is poisonous to insects. The Indians 
drank a fusion of laurel for self destruction. 
They used weak concoctions for skin trouble 
and the powdered leaves for fever. Colonial 
farmers waged war against it. They called 
it Sheep Poison and Lambkill. It was 
botanized in 1753 by Peter Kalm from 
Sweden and so bears his name botanically. 

It used to be found in profusion on Hay- 
cock, Buckwaumpun, Buckingham and 
Solebury mountains and along the Tohickon 
and Neshaminy creeks. The abundant 
Rhododendron crowded it from the rocky 
cliffs of the Delaware river, but it is still 
preserved in the Bowman’s Hill section of 
Washington Crossing State Park. 

e € 

SINCE the earliest days of Bucks county, 

auctions have drawn good crowds. 
What is more fun on a bright spring day 
than hunting for one down a quaint back 
road? No matter how isolated the place 
may be it is not hard to find if, as you near 
the neighborhood, you inquire directions. 
The auctioneer usually fastens a red flag to 
a fence post or mail box and props a hand 
lettered sign against it "Auction Today." 
This eager quest for antiques, or just a 
bargain makes Traveler's County Auction 
column a “watched-for’’ feature. 

We still see cradles listed in some sales, 
and applebutter kettles (the 20 or 30 
gallon copper ones) and hutch tables and 


blanket chests. But gone forever are most 
of the articles that were advertised at a 
"public vendue" in Solebury in 1819; 
"riding-chair and harness, two Ten-plate 
stoves and oxen well broke to the yoke and 
handy every way." There is no longer 
need for “a mill-shaft nineteen feet long 
and near three feet over," or for “seasoned 
cogs, well-water soaked and seasoned." 

We did see in an ad just the other week 
among a list of articles offered, a 10 piece 
“Dunk and Phyfe" bedroom suite and in 
another one a “coo-coo”’ clock. 


IN Bensalem township a holly tree is 

dying. Its leaves are profuse and green. 
Last winter’s berries still hang in red 
clusters. One of the destructive wind 
storms blew down its companion tree. A 
holly cannot live without its mate, so 
the bright tree is slowly dying. 


In the Delaware River bordering 
Durham Township, the Shawnee In- 
dians wove a weir or fish-basket to a 
width of six feet with sides a foot high. 
This was placed about 70 yards from 
west shore and during shallow water, 
two oblique walls of stone were built 
from the east and the west. Close 
to the weir, a shallow circular wall was 
built to form an eddy. Here they an- 
chored a canoe. When the fish came 
up the river in the spring, they tumbled 
over the walls and were driven by the 
Indians into the weir, captured and 
thrown in the canoe. In the fall, 
immense quantities of eels and other 
migrating fish came down the river 
and were stranded in the weir. The 
pioneers saw the merit of this scheme 
and quickly adopted it. 


There were pretty distinct lines of 
demarcation as to nationalities in 
the first settlement of our county. 
The English, mostly Quakers, oc- 
cupied practically all the land east of 
Swamp Road (Newtown to Doyles- 
town via Rushland) and south of 
Plumstead. The Dutch from New 
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New Hope 
Fine Arts Worhshop 


Classes in Painting & Sculpture 


“Wake Aw a P. art 
of Your Vocotiok i 


Combine Rest, Relaxation, Fun 
With Serious Study Under 
These Nationally Famous Artists — 
MARTIN JACKSON BEN SOLOWEY 
JOHN FOSTER JOSEPH J. GREENBERG, JR. 


SEASON —JUNE 27th until SEPT. 5th 


85-acre Farm on Rt. 939—9Y6 miles South of 

New Hope, Pa.—Modern Buildings—Woodlands 

—Two Streams and Natural Pond—Residential 
Accommodations—Day Students Accepted 


Assure Your Reservation Now 
Write for Descriptive Brochure and Rates to 


DOROTHY S. BARENKOPF 
413 Glen Echo Road Philadelphia 19, Pa 


EVANS JEWELRY 
exclusively 


MJ 


j 
QM 


HAND CRAFTED 


and 
IMPORTED GIFTS 


hw 
moselle and matt kahl 


MECHANIC STREET 


OLD BOOKS 


MAGAZINES AND PAINTINGS 
STAMPS & Corns 


BOUGHT AND SOLD 


Our Specialty Is Locating 
Out-of-Print and Scarce 
Editions — Free Service 


GRAEDON 
BOOK STORE 


New Hore, Pa. TEL: 2554 


Amsterdam and Staten Island took 
over a large tract in North and South- 
ampton. The Welsh overflow from 
Gwynedd pushed into New Britain and 
Hilltown. This left a vacant tract of 
some 10,000 acres along the upper 
Neshaminy in Warwick, Warrington, 
and New Britain which was quickly 
filled up by the Ulster Scots about 
1730-35. The Scots liked the banks 
of streams and rugged hillsides, shun- 
ned by the earlier settlers. These lines 
lasted until about 1800. 


NESHAMINY Creek is the largest stream 

in Bucks County. The North Branch 
rises in Plumstead township. The West 
Branch has a tiny beginning in Hilltown 
tewnship and wanders into Hatfield town- 
ship in Montgomery County, coming back 
into Bucks in New Britain township. The 
two branches join near Chalfont and wind 
a lovely course to the Delaware River. 
Fishermen and artists and small waders 
and swimmers find pleasure along its way. 
Passing Croydon it grows into a sizable 
stream where a large number of varied craft, 
motorized and oar-propelled, float on its 
tranquil surface. 


KERSHNER’S PHARMACY 
7 N. Main Street Doylestown 4665 


Distributors for 


MI AN PAINTS 


In 1833 the quiet stream angrily fulfilled 
the curse the murderer, Mina, pronounced 
upon his executioners, when it rose into a 
wild, destructive freshet called “‘the Mina 
flood." It broke through dams, carried 
away bridges, buildings, mills, farm animals 
and trees and emptied them with such force 
into the Delaware River they were carried 
across to the Jersey shore. Beachcombers 
at Beverly, N. J., salvaged enough goods 
and materials to peddle them through the 
town. —S. M. C, 
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your narrator 
for the DELAWARE VALLEY 
NEWS, every night at 10:30. 
25 minutes of local news with 
the Voices of the People Who 
Make the News. Presented by 
The Farm Bureau Insurance 
Companies, Trenton, N.J., and 
Columbus, Ohio 

DIAL 


WTTM 920 


NBC for TRENTON 


for All Household Purposes 


Much County P aint te 


In SOUTHAMPTON 
Second Street Pike 
Phone Elmwood 7-1058 


In DOYLESTOWN 
34 West State Street 
Phone Doylestown 3143 


The Letter In The Bottle 


Keeping Faith 


W HEN Dr. and Mrs. 

Norman Plummer, 
owners of a farm near 
Wycombe, remodeled 
their carriage house 
they were curious 
about an odd-looking 
stone in a wall and had it chipped out. 
They found a wooden box containing a 
bottle, 1877 copies of the New York Weekly 
Times, Bucks County Intelligencer, Farm 
Journal, and Our Home Friend (printed in 
Quakertown), an 1808 14 cent, pennies 
dated 1816, 1863, and 1876, and a silver 
1858 3c piece. In the bottle was a letter 
dated November 10, 1877, written by Edwin 
Warren Martindell. 

The eighteen-year-old writer of the letter 
became one of the most advanced educators 
of his times in Bucks County. He began 
to teach school in 1880 and taught at 
various times in Wrightstown, Rockhill 
and Southampton, graduating from State 
Normal School in 1890 when he started 
agitation for a central high school in 
Middletown Township. He met strong 
opposition in spite of the fact that the 
Hulmeville grade school was ideal. He 
made a list of every child who had finished 
grade school and called on the parents. 
HE enrolled 60 boys and girls. With this 

impressive list of pupils eager for more 
education, he approached his school board. 
Fired with his enthusiasm, the board not 
only voted the Hulmesville High School 
but agreed to furnish free conveyance. 
Middletown Township thus was the first 
in the county to have a central high school 
and the first to introduce “school buses,” 
which are now such a familiar sight. 
It was 77 years after 
Edwin had written 
his letter that it came 
to light. 


‘THIS building was 
erected in the month 


liars deu 
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of November, 1877, according to the 
order of Jonathan Warner Martindell. The 
mason work was done by Matthews & Gill- 
more Company, Aaron Gillmore put up the 
east wall, John Matthews the west end and 
Eli Gillmore the back wall. Stephen Doan 
did the carpenter work. Thomas Martin- 
dell the father of Jonathan purchased this 
property of a man named Terry in 1831 
when Jonathan was 10 years old. They 
erected the Barn in 1834 and in 1837 they 
built the house. And in 1852 Thomas 
Martindell erected another set of buildings 
on the northern part of the place where 
he dwelt until his death and then that 
part of the place was sold to Jessie P. 
Carver. 


"Jonathan W. Martindell married Mary 
H. Addis, Daughter of Amos Addis of 
Southampton Township and in 1852 took 
possession of the southern part of the place. 
He remodeled the barn in 1872 and also 
the house in 1873, the work was performed 
by the same companies that has been men- 
tioned and the buildings are very con- 
venient and roomy. I do not know of 
course who will read this the next time 
(see below), and if I am anywhere on the 
earth I will return thanks to you for it. 
I am the son of Jonathan Warner and I 
now bid this piece of paper goodbye for 
perhaps I will never see it again but the 
writing on it is candid truth." 


— Hazel M. Gover 


(Ed. Note: Dr. Plummer would enjoy hear- 
ing from direct descendants of Jonathan 
Warner Martindell.) 
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The Canal at Lambertville 
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Artists in the County 


Eduard Redfield 


TRYING to write a brief report on Edward 

Redfield, the renowned artist who chose 
Bucks County for his home before the turn 
of the Century, is comparable to attempting 
a miniature of the Rocky Mountains. He 
is a big man, not alone in stature and fame. 
There’s a vastness about him, an aura of 
limitless power and sureness of purpose, 
great integrity and clarity. And there's 
the wide scope of his interests and activities, 
the sharp quickness of his wit and the 
chuckle to go with it, his Lord-of-the- 
Manor dignity and graciousness in welcom- 
ing guests to his beautiful home on the 
canal overlooking the Delaware, and, most 
of all, his unlimited kindliness. 


FAME reached Edward Redfield early. 

Born in Bridgeville, Delaware, his first 
paintings in Bucks County were done when 
he camped on an island near Lumberville 
in 1886. In 1898, returning from France 
where he had been painting after studying 
with Bouguereau and Fleury, he purchased 
an island above Center Bridge—the first 
of the artists to settle here. He had already 
won recognition both in this country and 
abroad, but here he made his break with the 
formalization of academic set rules, invented 
his own method of painting, developed the 
amazing speed of hand and sureness of 
memory that enabled him to capture 
Delaware Valley beauty in sun clear color 
on-the-spot, and complete each canvas in 
a single sitting. At the peak of his painting 
days, it wasn't uncommon for him to leave 
for the Delaware Water Gap in early morn- 
ing and return at evening with a fifty-by- 
fifty-six inch landscape ready for framing. 
By 1931, when he bought the big house on 
the canal, he had won all of the important 
awards for landscapes-in-oil in this country 
and medals in Brazil and France. 


“Fame isn't the thing you strive for," was 
his reply when I asked his views on the 
young artists’ chances for fame today, 
Redfield doesn't talk about his own fame. 
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you have to dig in Who's Who for the listing 
of his honors and gold medals and the count- 
less big-time Museums and Art Galleries 
from coast to coast that have his paintings 
in their permanent collections. His chief 
joy appears to lie in having taught himself, 
through hard work and constant experimen- 
tation, to paint as he wanted to, and to 
keep improving. 

*"The feeling is in the heart," he says. “If 
a young artist is willing to work like the 
dickens, to produce fine paintings, even- 
tually someone will come along and buy one, 
show it to his friends—and word gets 
around." His general advice is; find what 
you want to paint, study it in advance, 
watching for the time-of-day lighting you 
want. “See it, seize it, remember it—then 
get out and paint it." His belief is that 
artists must; **Never stand still, never close 
the door—keep a mind open to beauty." 
"THIS emphasis on beauty is reflected in 

the home where Edward Redfield has 
lived alone since the death of his wife, the 
former Elise Deligant of Brolles, France. 
There's a ship-shape orderliness here, calm 
peacefulness and charm along with signs of 
continuous creative activity. Believing 
always in work with the hands, turning to 
many different crafts to keep interest alive 
and mind alert, Mr. Redfield, throughout 
his life, has alternated between painting, 
gardening, cabinet-making and hooking 
rugs. In his spacious studio, where the 
wall hung with his Delaware Valley land- 
scapes shares an equal space with the big- 
window view of the river itself, there are 
benches and chairs that he’s made. His 
current production is a 9 by 12 foot, all- 
wool rug, beautifully designed and fash- 
ioned. It can vie with even the best of his 
collection of rare old Damariscotta rugs 
that he keeps in a 1799 bride’s chest. 

Early in May, Mr. Redfield left for Booth- 
bay Harbor, Maine, where his summer 
garden is waiting for him. 


—€C. F. A. Ward 


ART in iron is the 
Caleb Cope of Morris- 
ville. He curves and 
twists and hammers 
the otherwise unyield- 
ing metal into lines as full of grace as can 
be achieved with brush or pen. 

If you ever saw his firescreen of the duck 
hunter which he made in the 30's, you would 
On the right hand 
side of the spark screen a hunter stands 
among reeds with gun raised. Several ducks 
are flying across the upper part, wings 
flapping. One of them has been hit and is 
falling and beneath it a feather drifts down. 


always remember it. 


accomplishment of 


Calel Cope 


Another screen was of palm trees. He gave 
them a feeling of movement, bending before 
the wind. That is the appeal of his work, 
movement, grace, beauty. 

As a young lad Cope worked for a rose 
grower. But the war took him from the 
rose fields and put a machine gun in his 
hands. At the Argonne he met bullets with 
his name on. For three long days the 
stretcher bearers passed his still body 
believing him dead. At last he was found. 
After months in hospitals he came home, 
bearing scars, but with his spirit unscathed. 
Casting about for a future he turned to 
rehabilitation training in ornamental iron, 
as he liked to work with his hands. The 
fine old German artisans with whom he 


was employed gave a cold shoulder to non- 
Germans. Most men quit, but not Caleb 
Cope. Although they made heavy iron 
products such as stairs, they had knowledge 
and methods that he wanted to learn, so 
he stuck it out. He finally lost his job over 
a firescreen. 
[N his basement at home he had been 
experimenting with small articles, decor- 
ative things, using his furnace as a forge. 
He made a firescreen for a. customer whose 
delight was so vocal Cope's boss heard of it. 
He gave an ultimatum that Cope desist in 
his home work or give up his job. It was 
just two weeks before Christmas. He drew 
his pay and went home with his dream, a 
consuming ambition to interpret individual 
ideas and express their beauty in iron. How 
he realized this dream is really the story of 
America focused down to one man directing 
his own destiny with the work of his hands. 
Those first years were rugged. Mrs. 
Cope gave her whole-hearted cooperation 
and they arranged a shop in the sunporch 
and living room of their house on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. Children who loved to watch 
him shape the glowing metal on his anvil 
could see what he was making from the 
pattern fastened to the wall. Sometimes 
he improvised as he worked. Everything 
was original. He has always been an em- 
phatic foe of mass production in any hand- 
craft. ae filled his shop with his delicate- 
ly curved wall brackets 
Jor plants, lovely 
wrought tables with 
glass tops through 
which one could see a 
plant or flowers in a 
holder below. There 


were silver-toned 
sleigh bells mounted 
on a curved strap of 
iron and weather vanes 
; and countless other 


amine 


things. 

In answer to the 
question of where he 
got his ideas, he ex- 
plained that he liked to 
listen to fine music. 
Eyes closed, with the 
melodious tones drift- 
ing around him, he 


could see the weaving, curving shapes he 
translated into his iron. 
ALAS, the shop is gone now. So many 
people wore a path to his door that he 
has time for only custom work. Decorators, 
builders, architects, customers who have 
been charmed with his work keep him busy. 
Mr. Cope’s home and workshop are at 210 
W. Palmer Avenue in Morriville. Gone is 
the old-time blacksmith’s bellows, replaced 
with an electric fan that controls the draft 
of the fire in his modern forge. Anvils seem 
to remain the same, untouched by progress. 

A new sign was in the making for an 
estate named “The Foxhole". It forms a 
delightful picture, an old tree with a busy 
woodpecker. Peeking from a hole at the 
roots is a young fox eagerly watching its 
mother crossing the road with a quail in 
her mouth and trailed by another baby fox. 
The sign in the illustration is another exam- 
ple of the individualized work of Mr. Cope. 
No other home would be depicted with the 
two arches and the wisteria vine. This 
type of sign he cuts from aluminum which 
he paints black. The wrought iron brackets 
are treated to prevent rusting. 

AFTER thirty five years of working with- 

out a vacation, Mr. and Mrs. Cope took 
a trip through New England last summer 
for relaxation and to see what other crafts- 
men are doing. It was such a success they 
have decided to repeat it each year. 

This busy man has a hobby. He smoothes 
and polishes free form slabs of wood selected 
for interesting knots and grain. The hobby 
part is the pleasure he derives from working 
with the wood. Then what does he do with 
them? What do you think? Being a true 
craftsman, he mounts them on wrought iron 
legs to serve as benches or tables. 


Passed sometime before 1682 as a 
law: “That all children within the 
province of the age of twelve years, 
shall be taught some useful trade or 
skill, to the end none may be idle, but 
the poor may work to live, and the 
rich, if they become poor, may not 
want.’’—Paper by Edmund Cocks for 
Bucks County Historical Society. 
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Gifts 


Rt. 313 N. of Ridge Rd. 
Perkasie, R. D. 1, Pa. 
Phone Perkasie 7760 


At All GOOD Grocers 


Where Frozen Foods Are Sold 
xx ee 
7 - 


UN — 
CONGRATULATIONS 


to Quakertown's Centennial Committee, 
whose unsparing efforts on behalf of our RT. 202 AT AQUETONG BUCKINGHAM 5041 
borough deserve recognition and thanks. 


This store personally invites you to attend 
and enjoy Quakertown's week-long cele- 
bration of its 100th year. And you are 
welcome to visit our shop, which has 
served this borough and upper county 
as a dry goods center almost since the 
founding of Quakertown itself. 


DEATERLY’S DRY GOODS 
915 W. Broad St. Phone 1169-R ‘ 
QUAKERTOWN, PA. RI 663 WEST OF | OUAKERTOUWN. PA, 
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County 
Collections 


Landenberger Shells 


PHILIP LANDENBERGER, of Perkasie, 

is a man of many interests, and happily, 
his wife Irene, shares them all. When they 
went to Florida one winter, about twenty 
years ago, they were entranced with the 
lovely and varied shells on the beaches. 
Since then they have trudged miles upon 
miles gathering them for their unusual 
collection. i 

Their diverse interests include music, 
which both have taught, playing in and 
conducting orchestras and bands, and Mr. 
Landenberger’s vocation as a sign painter, 
which he has pursued for many years in 
Quakertown. 


The seashells were accumulated, tabu- 
lated and mounted in specially constructed 
cases. For some years they loaded the 
whole collection on a truck and carried it 
around to schools and various organizations 
where Mr. Landenberger would lecture. 
Through study and experience he has be- 
come an important authority on shells and 
other forms of marine life. 


CONCHES are fascinating in their various 

forms and sizes. It hardly seems be- 
lievable that the graceful horse conch can 
grow from baby shells no larger than a 
morning glory seed to thirty inches in length. 
Mr. Landenberger blew long husky notes 
on the sort of conch the old time canal men 
used on the Delaware canal. Blown proper- 
ly, the hauntingly lonesome sound carries 
a long distance. 


In gathering shells from the Florida 
beaches the Landenbergers sought those 
with live animals inside, as the shells retain 
their beautiful coloring and gloss, which is 
lost when they lie on' the sunny sands empty 
of their tenants. 


The rare Juno’s Volute, when first found 
at Sanibal Island, brought $2500 in the 
London auction. Now they are worth about 
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$30.00 each. Itis a beautiful shell of creamy 
white with a regular pattern of brown spots. 
The fan shells are another Florida oddity. 
They have the gauzy look of butterfly wings. 

The Landenbergers have many strange 
things from the sea, such as the Holy beans 
that have a cross on one side and a crown 
on the other. They are found washed up 
on the Florida beaches. There is the bone 
from the head of a drum fish that forms a 
crucifix. There are sand dollars and sea 
urchins, sea stars and sea horses and sea 


biscuits. There are the amusing cat’s eyes 
that our G.Ls loved to bring from the 
Solomon and Admiralty Islands. The cat’s- 
eye is the little door that closes a Turban 


shell. It looks like an eye with a blue or 
green or brown iris and the white surround- 
ing it has a bit of red, giving it a ribald look. 


"THERE are the lovely Cowery shells which 

are used by some primitive people for 
money. A fine specimen of a Giant Clam 
makes one shudder for many a diver in its 
native habitat has been caught in the vise 
grip of this bivalve and held under water 
until drowned. 


The Landenbergers have their wonderful 
collection in a third floor room of their home 
at 21 Fourth Street, and kindly invite any- 
one interested to visit it. It is a visit that 
is truly worthwhile. And if you are in- 
trigued with colorful barn signs, he will 
show you the bright designs he paints on 
metal plaques that can be fastened any- 
where. He makes the authentic Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch ones and some fanciful ones 
of his own. 

—8S. M. C. 


A CAT HAS NINE LIVES... 


Directory 
of 
Ag ents 


MILTON ADLEN 
20 Pear Tree La. 
Levittown, Pa, 
Windsor 6-6157 


... and no bank account 


W. H. BOOZ 
Box 121 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Phone 9534 Sickness and accidents don't always 


R. S. BUTLER 
1205 W. Broad St. 


Quakertown, Pa. 
Phone 988 


land us on our financial feet. That's 


why Farm Bureau protection is impor- 


FRANK B. DAVENPORT 
64 Main Street 
Fallsington, Pa. 
Cypress 5-5530 


tant to you, your family, your income. 


Cash for emergencies with our dollar- 
PAUL FOLKES 


Chalfont, Pa. 
Lexington 601 saving Health and Accident Plans. The 
PENROSE HALLOWELL f : 
Ivyland, Pa. facts are yours at no obligation. 
Osborne 5-4462 
FRANK A. KULP 
Box 89, Route 1 
Souderton, Pa. 


Phone 3-2685 EDWARD T. MARION LLOYD MUSCHETT WILLIAM SCOTT 
34 Edgewater Rd. 64 Nettletree La. 11 Thimbleberry La. 
R. LEONARD LEWIS Yardley, Pa. Levittown, Pa. Levittown, Pa. 
Dublin, Pa. Phone 3376 or 2692 Windsor 6-7642 Windsor 6-8911 
Phone 4576 
HUBERT T. MICHENER ROBERT F. STANERT 
SAMUEL LITZENBERGER N. Main Street RAYMOND C. REED 42 Lakeside Drive 
Durham, Pa. New Hope, Pa. Penns Park, Pa. Levittown, Pa. 
Springtown 6-7065 Phone 3525 W ycombe 3361 Windsor 6-8637 
e nahi _—— — 
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Mee ar ——— 
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mm] Farm Bureau Life Insurance Co.. Farm Bureau Mutual Fire Insurance Co. T m 
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Farm Bureau Mutual Automobile Insurance Co. OHIO —— 
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Folks & Tales 


FIVE of this area’s leading restaurants 

are operated by former residents of Dur- 
bach, a southern German village smaller 
than Doylestown. . .back in the ‘thirties, 
R. E. P. Sensenderfer, dean of Philadel- 
phia drama critics, coined the term “living 
theatre”; up till now he’s never been given 
credit.. . . .Fellow manufacturer to local 
hosiery maker Herman Spiller, “Business 
was rotten here for a while, then it dropped 
the first in the nation to establish a mail 
carrier service. . . .Bucks farmer Otto Hopf, 
up the River Road, came here from a 
European village famous for Christmas tree 
ornaments, went on to become a glass 
blower, created the Nobel prize-winning 
Lindberg heart—he'd rather talk about his 
white-face Herefords. 


LOOK-ALIKES: Doylestown Republican 

Joe Hafler and Mr. Democrat of Inde- 
pendence, Mo.; actor Ernest Truex and 
Cuttalossa innkeeper Eddie Colligan. ... . 
On a local radio show: housewife to Doyles- 
town TV distributor Lou Pearlman, *'I 
live in a valley. How can I get better TV 
reception?” Pearlman to housewife, 
“Move.” Pearlman is comic Phil Baker's 
cousin. 


THERE are 26 antique shoppees between 

New Hope and Doylestown on 202; if 
you browse, don’t drive!. . . .Governor 
Leader, sir, be advised that as a poultry 
county Bucks ranks 10th in the nation, 3rd 
in Pennsy. . . .Dr. Wagner is married to 
Dr. Wagner up on Dublin Pike; She's a 
medic, he's a vet (think you get crazy phone 
calls!). . . .The Doylestown Emergency 
Hospital is the only one in the nation owned 
and operated by a woman's club, Village 
Improvement Assn., more power to them... 


HAPPENED a long time ago, but I still 

likeit: When Hurricane Hazel hit Bux, 
the Bux County Drive-In had this double 
feature, “Gone With the Wind" and “The 
Vanishing Prairie". .... Authorities say the 
name Perkasie is a corruption of an Indian 
phrase “where hickory nuts are cracked,” 


but a local legend derives it from an original 
settler (Irish) Pete Casey, whose name 
was pronounced Pert Kasie by the Dutch 
(vell, tie me loose!). . . .Lester Kriebel, one 
of the five Schwenkfelder ministers in the 
world and collector of PennDutch art at 
Palm, Pa., can prove that the hex sign 
originated (hold your bonnet, Sadie) with 
the Chinese. . .Bill Robinson, real estate 
salesman. for Wynn James, Jr., once 
taught the Roosevelt boys at Groton, 
coached football at Harvard and repre- 
sented the U.S.A. in tennis at Oxford. . . . 
One man who doesn't mind the passing of 
3-D movies is Doylestown’s Reverend 
Father Daniel David Doyle. The young- 
uns will have to think of a new nick-name. 

—Bob Brugger 


LORING Blackstone Dowst, known to his 

friends in Bucks County as “Dusty,” 
lives with his wife, Sybil, on Sugarbottom 
Road, near Furlong. Now senior editor 
of Holiday, he was once editor of a group 
of pulps, among which were Horror Stories, 
Terror Tales, and The Spider. He spent 
the war years teaching the Navy how to fly. 
He likes an elevating glass before dinner, is 
a master raconteur, and plays a hot guitar. 
A late diner, guests at his home have been 
known to send out for sandwiches, hoping 
this would tide them over until dinner was 
served.— Hirschfield cartoon courtesy of 
“Speaking of Holiday.” 


Tinicum Art Festival, July 9 


(4f it runs true to form, on Saturday, July 9. 
the annual Tinicum Art Festival will draw nearly At The 
2,000 people to the grounds of the Stover house 
at Erwinna. For more than a century this place, 
with ils magnificent trees, manicured lawn, 
and shrub girdled buildings has been a landmark 
on the River Road. We asked Craig Thompson, 
of Erwinna, to give us a little of its history.) 


Historie 


Stover 
House 


IN her book, “Early American Inns and Taverns,” Elise Lathrop reports: 

“There stands at Erwinna an old house. . . .Many years ago, when a cellar 
for an addition was being dug, the body of an Indian was found seated upon 
his horse." Miss Lathrop meant the Stover house, but on one point she was 
wrong. That grave contained not a horse, but a small-sword. 

'The sword was found in the 1870's, and has now been lost. But William J. 
Stover, the house’s present occupant, remembers it well. The thin, triangular 
blade was about 27 inches long. The brass hand-guard was round, slightly 
larger than a silver dollar, and embossed with the figure of a snake among 
leaves. The hilt was stag horn. 

The Stovers purchased the property in 1832 from heirs of Arthur Erwin, 
who bought it in 1761 as part of 1,500 acres on which he founded Erwinna. 
From the latter date backward for nearly a century the only white men 
known to have been through the area were Quakers, artisans and farmers-to- 
be who, when they went armed at all, usually carried fowling pieces. The 
presence of a rapier, tool of duellists and adornment of cavaliers, among the 
arrows and tomahawks of an Indian grave was a first class mystery. 

Finally, some learned men of the University of Pennsylvania offered a key. 
In the journals of the French explorer Rolfe they found a passage relating 
how, in the latter part of the Sixteenth century, he set out from Quebec and 
traveling south and west by canoe and portage for many weeks, came upon a 
nameless river. Canoeing down this river, he fell sick, and was found, prostrate 
in his little craft, by friendly Indians who nursed him back to health. Depart- 
ing, Rolfe made a present of his sword to the Indian chief who saved his life. 
From which we can guess that a hundred years before William Penn arrived, 
even before the Delaware had a name, this nearly forgotten Frenchman was 
the first white man to set foot on what is now the Stover lawn. 


(COMMERCIAL progress clashed with na- 

ture lovers when the Delaware Canai 
was proposed more than 125 years ago. A 
perturbed group protested that the beauty 
of the Delaware Valley would be ruined 
by the ugly raw ditch. Progress triumphed 
and the canal was dug. Time and nature 
healed the wounds, blending the winding 
waterway into a lovely companion piece 
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for the river. 

People believed in those days that the 
newly turned earth bred a “‘bilious fever," 
hence no farm boys would work on the 


canal construction.  lrish laborers were 
imported. The bosses passed around whis- 
key several times a day as it was a recog- 
nized panacea for most ills. In spite of the 
whiskey treatment many workmen died and 


were buried across the river on a hillside 
below Lambertville. The wooden crosses 
that marked their graves have long since 
disappeared. 


THE first pleasure barge in 1830 made a 

four mile trip down the canal from New 
Hope. It carried forty people. From that 
time on the canal was a pleasure waterway 
as well as a working one. An old newspaper 
account tells of a group renting a house- 
boat and a horse to tow it, in Bristol, for 
a two weeks vacation to Easton, thence 
up the Lehigh and return, 212 miles. The 
canal tolls for the trip were $7.11. Other 
pleasure-bent people came from the east 
coast in yachts to traverse the quiet water- 
way and add to the congestion at the 


locks. 
The heyday of the canal was reached Sara Clark Photo 


about 1855 when more than 3,000 boats 


journeyed up and down its length. Some 
crossed: the Delaware river through the 
outlet lock at New Hope and entered the 
Raritan Feeder Canal at Lambertville. Thus 
they went all the way to New York City, 
up the Hudson, through the Erie Canal and 
into the Great Lakes. Down the canal, the 
boats could go to Baltimore. At Bristol 
they entered a tide lock where they were 
lashed together three abreast and strung 
out in length with as many as 21 barges in 
a group. A side-wheeler boat would tow 
them down the Delaware Bay, into the 
Chesapeake and so to Baltimore. From 
about this time on the railroads affected 
the canals, until in 1931, the Delaware 
canal, last of its breed, ended its colorful 
career. A boatman nicknamed Whiskey 
Jack took the last boat up the canal that 
fall. Pleasure barges continued until 1934 
when the aqueduct at Pt. Pleasant collapsed. 


Some canal locks were double, accom- 
modating two boats at a time. A few 
were single locks, making a bottleneck 
where boats would string out for miles 
waiting to pass through one by one. Some- 
times a wily Captain would try to slip 
ahead of another boat, or would approach 
too fast, which always made for trouble. 
In the fall of 1852 seven men were arrested 
at Lumberville and four were convicted 
of murder and sent to the penitentiary. 


A boat captain entered the lock too fast 
and the lock tender yelled at him. He 
answered lustily with profane repartee 
which started a free for all fist fight. The 
boatmen ranged against the townspeople 
who fought on the side of the lock tender. 
A boy, Robert Lee, came to see the fight 


just as it advanced from fists to guns, and 
was shot and killed. 


THE first canal boats were “stiff”? boats 

and called chunkers and flickers. The 
big double hinge boats that were developed 
later were called snappers. For many years 
the boats were privately owned, by Cap- 
tains or “lines’’, and had names like Twi- 
light, Lion, Four Boys, Firefly, or they 
honored a member of the family or bore the 
name of the owner which often continued 
even after a change of ownership. When 
the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. acquired 
the boats they were given numbers and 
rented to the captains. 

After the flood damage of 1936 the 
Delaware Valley Protective Association 
fought for 20 years for the restoration of 
the canal. Last year it was accomplished 
and pleasure barges are again running from 
New Hope. —S. M. C. 


Captain Henry Hudson named the 
Delaware in 1609 and he called it 
Zuydt or South River. The Indian 
name was Makeriskkiskon. The Eng- 
lish named it the Delaware in honor of 
Lord De La Warr, Governor of Virginia. 


Last Days Of The Canal 


OSCAR Geddes of Lumberville was 
the last man to sign a contract to 
haul coal on the old Delaware Canal. 
He was the third generation of his fam- 
ily to be a boatman. Starting at the age 
of 12, in summer vacations, he says 
there wasn't much a boy &;* 
could do except drive the ^ 
mules which were so well 
trained most of them needed 
little supervision. When he 
boated, the Lehigh Coal and 
Navigation Company would 
rent the boat to the captain 
who supplied his own mules, 
ropes and equipment. He was 
paid by the ton for hauling 
coal. This made an incentive 
to run far into the night. A 
light called a night hawker was 
fastened to the front of the 


boat throwing a broad beam ahead, 
also illuminating the lock for the 
hard-working lock tender. Their only 
time of rest was on Sunday when 
the boats were not allowed to run. 


Canal Memories 


FLORA Henry of Pt. 
Pleasant recalls the 
busy years when she 
lived along the old 
canal. Her father was 
the lock tender at 
the Smithtown lock p 
from 1915 until his death in August, 1931, 
the year the canal closed and the last of the 
colorful work barges passed forever from 
the Delaware Valley. She and her mother 
carried on to the end, late 
in October. John Miller, 
known as Whiskey Jack, 
the last captain on the 
last boat, was one of two on 
the canal who blew a bugle 
instead of a conch horn. 
The long, lonely sound 
of the conch would warn 
the lock keeper to ready his 
mechanism for the passage 
of a boat. If a loaded boat 
was coming down, the 
lower wickets were closed to fill the lock 
with water. As the boat neared, it was 
snubbed to a hook in the rock wall. The 
mules were unhitched and led to the lower 
level and probably fed and watered. When 
the lock filled the upper or fall gate was 
lowered so it sank to the bottom and lay 
flat on the bed of the canal. The boat 


would drift into the lock, the gate was 


raised and the wickets were opened one by 
one, five minutes apart. As the water 
slowly dropped, the boat sank to the lower 
level, the lower gate was opened, the mules 
were attached and the boat went on its 
way. 

The dock keeper’s hours were extremely 
long, from four o’clock in the morning 
until ten o'clock at night. He had to 
keep constantly alert for that long wail 
of a conch horn for nothing angered a boat 
captain so much as to have to rouse the 


tender to lock him through. 
The wickets were controlled by a crank 
on each side of the canal. The apparatus 
for the gate was inside the lock house. 
It was not so difficult to lower the gate, 
but it took considerable strength to raise 
it. At night it was done by the light of a 
kerosene lantern as the electrical age 
never came to the old canal locks. 
MBS. Henry treasures the 
two old pictures of the 
Pt. Pleasant aqueduct where 
everyone used to swim. 
Like many an_ old-time 
boatman, she too yearns to 
go to New Hope to see the 
bright new barges, the 
mules, Pete and John, and 
their driver, John Winters, 
who boated for many years 
on the canal until the end 
of its busy era. 


Hal Clark Photo 


This picturesque old inn near Smithtown was kept for many 
years by Jacob Oberacker. Canal boatmen and mules stopped 
here for rest and refreshment. Jake used to keep chickens on 
the opposite canal bank and rowed across to feed them. 


Abe Courtright Photo 
For the first time in nearly twenty years a pleasure barge glides 
over the quiet waters of the canal and the high, clear tinkle of 
mule bells is heard again. In the old days hundreds of equine 
hoofs kept the tow path beaten as hard as pavement, now the 
grass has to be mowed. This scene was taken at Centre Bridge. 
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Traveler Photo Contest Winner 


“Pennsylvania Farm Scene", the winner of the first prize of $100 for Jock 
Francine, New Hope, in the Traveler’s 1955 Photo Contest. Second prize of 
$50 went to Arthur Ansley, Center Bridge, and third prize of $25 went to 
Alan Brady, Newtown. Ten dollar prizes were awarded Robert Stevens, 
Solebury, D. A. Sagola, Bristol, J. Papernek, Solebury, and Naomi Savage, 
Lambertville. Honorable mentions went to Arthur Ansley, Jock Francine, 
Nell Bendell, Solebury, James Durking, Germantown, Ann H. Mellin, Ger- 
mantown, Charles Hargens, Carversville, Grace Brauninger, Trenton, J. 
Papernek, Alan Brady, and Robert McGuire, Lambertville. Judges were 
Elizabeth Menzies, portrait tsi, oe iced of Princeton, James Stewart, 
Philadelphia, President of the Sketch Club, Loring Dowst, Furlong, Senior 
Editor of Holiday, and Martin D’Arcy, head of the Photographic Department 
of the Trenton Times. 
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Bucks County Traveler 


QUAKERTOWN 


Centennial Supplement 
.. 1009-1000 


ONE of the central events of the Centen- 

nial Celebration will be an enormous 
Fire Department parade on June 25, with 
representatives from Bucks and adjacent 
county organizations. 

We have been fortunate in finding this 
old photograph of the Quakertown Fire 
Company, taken in 1894, just three years 
after the organization of the Volunteer 
Fire Company, the town’s first unified 
fire-fighting organization. 

No one in the picture is living today, 
although William Kline, who was a member 
at the time, was able to make four identifi- 
cations. At the left is Chief Harry Stout, 
then Victor Smith, and next to him a man 
named Saunders. The third man from the 
left on the pumper is Charles Hess. 
ALTHOUGI [it is today one of the county’s 

largest and most efficient companies, 
the Quakertown Fire Department possesses 


Quakertown Fire Company 
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Neca = 


Courtesy Victor Erlemeyer 


Courtesy Wm. H. 
Chief William H. Kollo 


Kollo 


almost no historical records. The present 
company is the successor to the Volunteer 
Fire Company. That company was formed 


Courtesy Harry Stout 


Chief Harry Stout 


from the Vigilance Company, started in 
1884 on Main Street, then the center of 
Quakertown, and the Goodwill Company, 
which was started “downtown” in the new 
business district that was growing up 
around the new railroad station. 

The large photo was taken in front of 
the original fire house on Broad Street, 
where the Boro Hall is now located. The 
hand-pump is still in the possession of 
the Quakertown Company. Other members 
at the time this picture was taken were 
William Kline, Frank Ball, John Ball, ex- 
Sheriff Rhinehart, Alfred Cope, Abe Tomas, 
Max Miller, John Heits, Irvin Heits and 
Theodore Hinkel. 


Peter Lester, a Quaker from Leister- 
shire, England, is said to have been the 
first settler in the vicinity of Quaker- 
town and was instrumental in the 
establishment of the Friends Meeting 
House in 1723. 
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Quakertown’s 
History 


QUAKERTOWN history began in the 

early 1700's when a few houses were 
built near the Richland Meeting House and 
the Red Lion Inn. Quakertown borough 
came into being just a hundred years ago 
when the community had attained a more 
imposing size. By 1803, a post office was 
established. 

William Green was the first postmaster. 
Early postage was reckoned by the dis- 
tance the letter traveled. The story is 
told of a resident of the community post- 
ing a letter and asking that a stamp be 
placed on it, saying that when he called 
again he would pay for it. When settle- 
ment had not been made in a reasonable 
time the postmaster sued the delinquent 
who had to pay the five cents for the stamp 
as well as $2.00 costs. 


EARLY Quakertown grew up around the 

crossroads where the stages from Phila- 
delphia to Bethlehem put up over night at 
the Red Lion Inn. The town would prob- 
ably have grown from this point if the 
railroad station had not been located a 
long, muddy mile from the crossroads. 

Some historians say this was due to a 
quarrel between the construction workers 
and the proprietor of the Red Lion Inn, 
but it hardly seems possible that laborers 
could take such a revenge. 

Before the Civil War, Quakertown was a 
prominent underground station for the 
care of fleeing slaves. Richard Moore was 
an active agent in the work and sent well 
over 600 fugitives to safety in Canada and 
the north before the war freed them all. 

The first newspaper was established about 
the same time that the railroad was built. 
The paper was called the *'Star Spangled 
Banner" and had a very imposing heeding 
depicting a huge spread eagle poised over 
a furled flag. It supported the Know- 
Nothing Party. In a few weeks the menac- 
ing eagle gave a feeble squawk and expired. 
Quakertown today has the 74 year-old 
"Free Press", published every weekday 
and the monthly “Forum”. 


The Old Fashioned Way 


THE usual austerity of early photographs 

is missing in this genial picture taken in 
1902 by Quakertown photographer George 
Weidner. The late Mrs. Elias Nace posed 
with her spinning wheel on the porch of 
the Harrison Nace home in Perkasie. In 
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the background is an enormous peacock 
feather brush. The photograph is the prop- 
erty of Mrs. Nace’s grand-daughter, Mrs. 
Louis J. Mood, R.D. 3, Quakertown. Mrs. 
Mood was Emma Weikel, daughter of 
Milton and Sophia Nace Weikel. 


Fifty Years Ago 


ALTHOUGH we are sure of a variety of 

spectacular floats this June 18th for 
the main Centennial Parade, none will show 
more painstaking effort than this float that 
was entered in the 1905 July 4th Parade 
by Hinkel and Biehn. 

That famous shoe store was then pro- 
moting “Queen Quality” shoes with the 
apparent endorsement of an imposing pic- 
ture of Queen Victoria. A sign invited 
"ladies to step up and be fitted for a pair 
of shoes." On the float, an ingeniously 
converted hay-wagon, Stella Whitmer, 
Bertha Dietrich and Robert Krause were 
ready to take care of potential customers. 
Krause is unaccountably dressed in women’s 
clothes, possibly because his figure more 
closely approximated that of Victoria than 
did the neat trim of the two ladies. 

HIN KEL and Biehn, one of Quakertown’s 

oldest continuously operating firms, 
was founded by Tobias Hinkel of Rich Hill. 
He began by making boots (straight last, 


left and right identical) on his farm dur- 
ing his free time. His first store was on 
Front Street. After his marriage to Maria 
Biehn, he formed a partnership with his 
brother-in-law, Milton Biehn. Since Mil- 
ton’s retirement no other Biehns have been 
in the firm, although the joint name has 
been retained. 

Subsequent owners have been the found- 
er’s son, Harry W. Hinkel, and his son, 
Tobias, present owner. The business 
moved from Front Street in the 1870’s to 
its present location. In 1909, the build- 
ing was moved off the site, drawn over 
soaped beams by horses back to Branch 
Street (the site of the present lona Shop). 
The existing structure on Broad Street was 
then built. 


Harry W. married Olivia Clymer. Be- 


sides Tobias, they had three other children, 
all daughters, Eleanor (Mrs. William Meck), 
Ann (Mrs. Robert Miller) and Dorothy 
(Mrs. Paul Crider). 


Anton Goldsmith 


Civil War Scout 


"THE word “spy” has become so endowed 

with ominous political overtones today 
that we sometimes forget that gathering 
battle information is a necessary and an- 
cient military duty. 

Miss Gladys Goldsmith of Quakertown 
has a well preserved collection of scout 
maps drawn in the field during the Civil 
War by her grandfather, Anton. Although 
drawn under battle conditions from informa- 
tion obtained in great danger, these maps 
contain accurate indications of rebel and 
union troop dispositions, and frequently 
carry scenic embellishments for purely 
artistic satisfaction. 

'The inks and paper used have weathered 
nearly a century with little loss of color. 


'The scout was provided with small lead 
stamps, one to print infantry and the 
other for mounted troops. These were 
impressed with brown or black ink to indi- 
cate friendly or enemy battle order. On 
the map shown on this page Goldsmith 
apparently found the stamping operation 
too mechanical, for several of the figures 
are free-hand drawings. On this and other 
maps in his grand-daughter's collection, it 
is apparent that he took time to add details 
to trees, rock walls and the line of the 
horizon that served an artistic rather than 
a military function. 

The maps show battle formations at 
Antietam, Manassas and Winchester, and 
are so accurate that they can be used today 
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to locate roads and topographic outlines. 


Anton Goldsmith was born in 1839 in 
Baden, Germany. He arrived in Philadel- 
phia in 1853, and enlisted for the war from 
The year after 


April, 1861, to July, 1865. 


his discharge as a First Lieutenant he 
moved to Quakertown where he married 
Mary Stryker of Milford Township. They 
had two children, William A. and Clara, 
the late Mrs. Robert Pohle. 


Goldsmith went into the jewelry business 
in Quakertown, moving in 1874 to the 
present location of the store on Broad 
Street. At that time the swampiness of 
the land in the new **down-town" growing 
up around the railroad station required 
boardwalks. 

William succeeded his father in business. 
He married Jean Reed of Ashland. They 
had two daughters, Jean (Mrs. William 
Schissler) and Gladys, present owner of the 
jewelry store. 

The window of Goldsmith's today still 
contains an enormous clock made by Anton, 
the artist-scout of the Civil War. 
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Richlandtown 
Library 


desire for culture was expressed early 

in the life of Quakertown when in 1789 
a group of men organized to establish a 
library, one of the oldest in the state as 
well as the county. It was called Richland 
Library for the township of Richland. 


According to an account of the early 
library by Elizabeth Treffinger, revenue was 
obtained from several sources; a fine for 
non-attendance at annual meetings, a tax 
for failure to pay annuities and fines for 
overdue books. Membership in the Library 
Company was so highly prized that if a 
member failed to attend three consecutive 
meetings, he was dropped and his shares 
reverted to the Library Company. 


William Green, the first postmaster, was 
also the first librarian, dispensing stamps 
for the government on the first floor and 
books in the room above. The old building 
still stands in which can be seen the original 
shelving which once held the ancient 
volumes. It is reproduced below. 


In 1911 the present library building was 
obtained and the antique chairs and old 
round table were moved into it along with 
modern equipment. 


St. John The Baptist, Haycock Run 


Churches in the County 
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THIS church is at the eastern base of 

Haycock Mountain in Haycock Town- 
ship. The mountain probably derives its 
name from its contour resemblance to the 
conical shapes of hay raked up in the fields 
by old-time harvesters. A few hundred 
yards east of the church flows the waters of 
a creek called Haycock Run and Durham 
road is about a mile towards the east. St. 
John the Baptist is the oldest Roman 
Catholic church in the county. 

An old tombstone in the graveyard bears 
the following inscription, “Here lies the 
remains of Unity Casey, wife of Nicholas 
M’Carty departed this life the first day of 
June, A.D., 1745, aged about 70 years.” 
The inscriptions on obviously older tomb- 
stones have been effaced by the elements. 
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Jesuit Fathers from Goshenhoppen, Mont- 
gomery County, began holding services at 
the home of Edward McCarty in 1742. It 
was on land owned by John McCarty, a 
nephew, that the first St. John Baptist 
Church was built in 1798 at a cost of $150. 
The land was conveyed to Rev. John Cor- 
roll, Bishop of Baltimore, “‘one acre of land 
in Haycock Township for a consideration of 
encouraging the worship of God and a fur- 
ther consideration of the sum of five 
shillings.” 


The present structure was built in 1854 
of native stone, plastered on the outside. 
Its dimensions are 30 x 70 feet with belfry 
tower 12 x 12 feet at the base and 55 feet 
high. Father Frenzkowski is the pastor. 


County Pare 


Mrs. W. K. Clymer 


MANY Quakertown 

residents remem- 

ber the cooking tours 

and talks of ‘“‘Miss 

Princene" during 

World War I. Under 

this name, Mrs. W. K. 

Clymer talked to housewives throughout 

the United States, demonstrating the use- 

fulness of *new" products, phosphate bak- 

ing soda, and the wide variety of substitute 

flours required by the rationing of bleached 
wheat flour. 

Although neither very nourishing nor 


appetizing, bleached white flour had become 


the housewife's only base for bread, and 
the rigors of war rationing seemed as tragic 
to some as the news of defeats and slaughter 
in Europe. Mrs. Clymer, who began with 
the famous culinary lecturer, Mrs. Anna B. 
Scott, showed American women the nu- 
tritive value and variety of taste to be 
obtained from ancient but abandoned flour 
bases such as rice, whole wheat, potato 
and corn. 

At Gimbel's, a store that had been unable 
to sell a package of whole wheat flour, Mrs. 
Clymer developed tasty recipes that made 
enthusiastic converts of women who had 
not wanted to try anything new. 


DURING the ’flu epidemic of 1918, a suc- 

cession of illnesses among demonstrators 
brought ‘‘Miss Princene" herself from the 
New York offices of the Southern Manu- 
facturing Company to lecture in Perkasie. 
Here she met her future husband. In 1919, 
they were married and settled in Quaker- 
town where they operated a store. After 
his retirement and until his death, six 
months ago, Mr. Clymer was secretary of 
the F & AM 512 Lodge, and also for ten 
years, secretary of the Borough. 

Their only daughter lives in New York 
with her husband and son. Inheriting an 
aptitude, she is a dietician. At one point, 
she worked with a Swedish dietician, whose 
only regret in America was the absence of a 
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type of traditional cookie. From a de- 
scription of the cookie, Mrs. Clymer made 
a batch. The dietician was delighted with 
the result that she said “brought Sweden 
to New York" for her. 

Mrs. Clymer is active in Quakertown’s 
civic life. She was chairman of the Red 
Cross drive for several years, and is now 
chairman of the Welfare Committee of the 
Woman’s Club and local chairman of a 
tremendously successful cancer fund drive. 

We are grateful to her for letting us 
publish two originals from her extensive 
file of ingenious recipes. 


In the early days buttons were very 
scarce and pieces of leather were made to 
do service instead. They were shaped at 
one end like an arrow with a slit and a 
knob at the other end. This made the best 


kind of a shirt button.—Grier Scheetz in 
Bucks County Historical Society's Vol. 3. 
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The DICKMAN Family 


of Portland, Ore., has Created Cus- 
tom Preserves & Jellies for your 
particular Pleasure. 


These are unsurpassed delicacies, 
prepared by the Dickmans in small 
lots precisely as you would in your 
own kitchen. None but natural 
preservation methods are used. 


Put up in 12-ounce jars for home 
use and gift-boxed 4-pound jars 
to delight your friends. 


On our shelves you'll find 


ORANGE MARMALADE 
CONCORD GRAPE JELL Y 
ENGLISH DAMASK PLUM PRESERVE 
WILD MOUNTAIN BLACKBERRY JELL Y 
MARSHALL STRAWBERRY PRESERVE 
BING CHERRY PRESERVE 


Leatherman 
& Godshall 


41 East State Street 
Doylestown, Pa. Phone 3561 
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On County Counters 
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SOME people go along 
day after day bog- 
ged down in a rut of 
routine recipes, with- 
out realizing that a 
tiny pinch of this herb 
or that spice would 
transform a plain dish into gourmet fair. 
Herb cookery can be mastered by anyone, 
young or old, and once attempted will 
become a “‘must’’ in most households. 

A famous brand of herbs, used in many 
New York restaurants, boasts a Bucks 
County address. The herbs are grown and 
processed on the Anderson Farm, located 
on the Point-Pleasant-Tinicum Road. Fred- 
erick Anderson, a vice president and group 
head with the McCann-Erickson advertising 
agency in New York, is the **herb depart- 
ment", and his wife handles the mail orders. 
The business is operated as a weekend 
enterprise, open only on Saturday and 
Sunday afternoons. 

In a small booklet describing his prod- 
ucts and special recipes, Fred Anderson 
says, "My seasonings are unusual because 
they are processed by hand—and in small 
batches. For example, my Herb Blends: 
the dried herbs are rubbed down by hand 
to get the right-sized flake; they are not 
ground by machine. This means that when 
you rub a pinch between your fingers 
(which is the right way to add them to 
food) you release the flavor for the first 
time. My herbs are grown on my own 
farm, not bought on the open market. I 
dry them the natural way so that all the 
essential oils are retained. Altogether, this 
results in stronger, fresher flavors than in 
any other herb products I know of." 

Numerous herb combinations have been 
developed in the farm's kitchen. The most 
important is a mixed herb combination 
containing basil, thyme, sage, savory, 
fennel, lovage, borage, dill and coriander. 
Although some of these herbs have a pro- 
nounced flavor, it is impossible in this 
combination to distinguish any individual 
one. One pinch of the mixture and the 
results are sublime. The mixed herbs have 
been added to table salt and in just the 


right proportion so that whenever salt 
needs to be used the herbs go along, not 
too much, not too little. 

The Andersons sell mail-order mostly. 
Some of their products, priced as follows, 
include: Mixed herbs, two ounces, 85 
cents; poultry seasoning, two ounces, 85 
cents; hot herb mustard, six ounces, 85 
cents; wine-herb meat sauce, eight ounces, 
85 cents; herb cocktail sauce, six ounces, 
85 cents; spice French dressing, eight 
ounces, 75 cents; herb spaghetti sauce, 
twelve ounces, 85 cents; mixed herb vine- 
gar, eight ounces, 60 cents; herb salt, five 
ounces, 85 cents; fancy catnip, four ounces, 
75 cents. Add 10 per cent east of the 
Mississippi, 20 per cent west. Mail orders 
may be addressed: Anderson Farm, Tini- 
cum, Pa. 


BUTTON, button, who's got the button? 

Why, Mrs. Marian C. Beans, of course. 
She's not only got one button—she has 
literally thousands in her shop at 132 South 
State Street, Newtown. Mrs. Beans has 
been collecting antique buttons for over 20 
years, ever since she and her brother opened 
their antiques business. 

The buttons, ranging in size from a dime 
to a silver dollar, originally came from 
Germany, France, and England, and are at 
least 65 years old. They depict stories 
from the Bible, mythology, famous people 
and places, opera, birds and Zodiac signs— 
all in brass. Besides being used for their 
natural purpose, the buttons make ultra- 
smart cuff links and pins. They're priced 
from three cents up. 

In addition to the brass buttons, Mrs, 


* New Hope’s * 
Feature Attraction 


LIGHT'N SHADE SHOP 


LAMPS SHADES SERVICE 


HELEN STEVENS—MILDRED & RUSSELL ULARY 
N. MAIN STREET PHONE N. H.2397 
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GARDY’S 


Books and Stationery 


Hallmark Greeting Cards 
For All Occasions 


Main and State Streets 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


LADIES’ DAY 
IS EVERY DAY WITH US! 


Because We Design and Build 
Their Kitchens Just the Way 
They’ve Always Wanted Them 


Our Specialty - Custom Cabinets 
In Natural Birch & Knotty Pine 


Edward J. 
DORNEY CABINET CO. 
650 E. Broad St. - Quakertown 
Phone 621 


THIRTY YEARS' COUNTY-WIDE SERVICE 
Linoleum 
Asphalt Tile Rubber Tile 
Plastic Wall Tile 


Venetian Blinds Window Shades 


Howard $. Ellis 


51 West Court Street 


Doylestown, Pa. Phone 4552 


MINNINGER'S 


STAMP & COIN SHOP 


Every Collection Need Approvals Sent 
Open Every Day Sun. Hours 1-6 p.m. 


143 S. Main St. Route 309 
Sellersville, Pa. Phone 9549 
ANTIQUES 


REPAIRED AND REFINISHED 


Cott Whitly 


RIVER RoAD WASHINGTON CROSSING, N. J. 
PHONE PENNINGTON 7-0748W 
CUSTOM FURNITURE 


Beans carries ceramic, paperweight, glass, 
jet and perfume buttons. 
When you're browsing around the shop, 


LOCAL NEWS be sure to notice Mrs. Beans' personal 

collection—it's a beautiful display of but- 

7:45 A.M. tons describing children's stories and nursery 
19:30 P.M rhymes. 


'The shop is open from 2 to 6 p.m. Thurs- 
day through Sunday. If the door should 
be locked, just hop across the lane, knock 
at the door of 200 South State and ask to 


EVERY HOUR M^ see the buttons. 
ON THE HOUR 


—J. B. D. 


Harlequin Lighting 


Saffron clouds, crimson skies, 
FROM Light splintering through mist, 
Color cloying the eyes, 


W RI X Encircling the wrist. 


Spectrums autumn every track, 

Spring recants its pastel dye, 

Stamps a print on the moccasin's back, 

Splashes the wings of a butterfly. 
—Jeanne E. McCormack 


1570 on Your Dial 


MERCURY MOTORS 


Kanne Bali aed duc ois Next Month. . . .TRA VELER'S 


TUR ON Special Supplement Describes 


FISHING CAMPING ALL THE COVERED BRIDGES 
BASEBALL, SWIMMING, ETC. of BUCKS COUNTY 


MEININGER'S YOU'LL WANT SEVERAL COPIES 
Sporting Goods 


Route 611 Cross Keys 
Doylestown, Pa. Phone 5694 


INFORMAL PORTRAITS 
TAKEN IN YOUR HOME 


Gob Stevens 


photographer 


SUGAN RD., NEW HOPE, PA. 
PHONE 2295 4 


RESERVE THEM NOW 


room 
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Outdoor Traveler 


WILDLIFE management programs and 

the amount of wildlife available for 
fall harvest often depend upon the ac- 
tivities that are carried on in April, May 
and June. 

“Wildlife is a product of the land and as 
a result it is affected by changes that occur 
to the land," according to a nationally- 
known Wildlife Technician. ‘““These changes 
can be either detrimental or beneficial.” 

Planting procedures, carefully correlated 
with farm management, can assist nature 
in the production of wildlife by installation 
of suitable food and cover areas. Many 
farms, even though they are under intensive 
agriculture, have a fence corner, a wood’s 
edge, a ravine, or some topography that 
does not allow economic agriculture. In 
these areas, plantings for wildlife can be 
made in an effective manner. 

Field borders of Lespedeza sericea and 
Lespedeza bicolor fit in nicely with present 
day agriculture and do not become ob- 
noxious to the farmer. "These plants furnish 
good food and cover for rabbits and quail. 
Food patches planted in woodland clearings 
and fence corners are capable of furnishing 
an excellent food supply to all species of 
wildlife. 

Hedge rows of mulliflora rose offer a 
potential for the creation of living fences 
and add an excellent cover facility for wild- 
life. Locust groves are a good supply of 
food and, in addition, have a high economic 
value to the farmer as high quality fence 
posts. Apples add beauty to the land- 
scape as well as provide a good game food. 

Plantings can be either of shrubbery 
material or of plants such as millet, sorg- 
hum, buckwheat, corn, and other cereal 
grain. 

If you've got an unused corner on your 
farm or estate you've got a wonderful 
opportunity to give wildlife a break by 
planting food and cover. It costs little and 
pays off in either sport or esthetic value— 
depending on your temperament. Contact 
your local game warden—Earl S. Car- 
penter (Doylestown 5168)—for advice as 
to how to go about getting the Game Com- 
mission to give you a hand. 
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Farm Ponds 

More and more countrymen are coming 
to the realization that it makes good sense 
to build a pond somewhere on their acreage. 
Others have been toying with the idea for 
years without doing much about it. Here’s 
a brief list of the potentialities of a farm 
pond: 

1. Greatly reduce fire insurance rates 

when water mains are not accessible. 
. Provide swimming for family and 

friends. 
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3. Provide an opportunity to raise bait 
minnows profitably. 

4. Increase the esthetic and material 
values of the property. 

5. Provide water for livestock. 

6. Provide a source for irrigation and 


spray water. 
Provide a source of fishing for large- 
mouth bass, bluegills, and catfish. 

Quoting from Dr. James R. Westman, 
Chairman of Wildlife Conservation and 
Management, New Jersey Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station; “To fulfill the first 
five expectations, and possibly the sixth, 
you do not need to possess big acreage, 
providing your water supply—whether 
from seepage or drainage—is adequate. 
The usual requirements of insurance com- 
panies (Items 1 & 2 following) will all but 
guarantee them. These customary re- 
quirements are as follows: 

1. A minimum of 100,000 gallons of 
water at all times, with the pond situated 
within 600 feet of the insured buildings. 

2. A “hard surface" roadway to within 
15 feet of the pond with a pond depth of at 
least 4 feet. (A roadbed of coarse, chopped 
stone may be sufficient ). 

“This means that an eight-acre rectangular 
pond, with an average depth of four feet, is 
more than adequate to meet these require- 
ments. This can be fashioned to make an 
excellent swimming hole and a highly suc- 
cessful producer of bait minnows. In 
fact, if your water supply will meet the de- 
mand, you'll be able to irrigate all the 
vegetables you'll need for that 21-foot deep 
freezer, come those dry days of August." 

In answer to our inquiry, Jim Westman 
goes on to explain about cost and fish 
propagation. We'll pass it along next 
month. —Jock Francine 
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Steiff 


realistic plush animals 


FROM THE CREATORS OF THE IMMORTAL 
TEDDY BEAR 


WE HAVE OVER 80 DIFFERENT STYLES 
AND SIZES IN STOCK — 
ALL OF THE BETTER KNOWN ANIMALS 
STEIFF TOYS ARE SOFT AND CUDDLY 
YET REALISTIC AND VERY DURABLE 


FOSTER'S 


137-39 SOUTH MAIN ST. 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. PHONE. 4348 


WHAT FINER GIFT 
THAN 


? 
TRAVELER 


ORDERING IS EASY . . . SEE PAGE 24 


YEAKEL’S BAKERY 


19 South Hellertown Ave. 
Quakertown, Pa. 


27 East Walnut Street 
Sellersville, Pa. 


Baker of the Famous 
Bucks County Shoo-Fly Pies 
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County Gardeners 


ROSES, weddings and wonderful weather 

come to mind when June arrives. To 
the county gardener comes the smug feeling 
of spring work over and done with, the joy 
of looking at all the young plants inspired 
by winter enthusiasm, the satisfaction of 
gazing at a green, green lawn not yet 
burned out nor infested with crab grass. 
Or is the feeling one of remorse or envy of 
the neighbor who ambitiously planted 
everything ordered when January snows 
were on the ground? 


ÅN interesting point about the Cardoon 

I mentioned in last month’s column for 
use as foliage in flower arrangements is that 
it is listed as a vegetable in Vaughn’s seed 
catalog. I have never known of anyone 
who eats it. Few people have even heard 
of it, but in Europe last summer I saw it 
growing in vegetable gardens and doubtless 
ate it among the many other unrecognizable 
things I ate, all in the way of gastronomic 
experiment. Supposedly an annual, my 
Cardoon planted in the vegetable garden 
came up for two successive years withstand- 
ing the rigors of plowing. The second year 
the plants bore beautiful thistle-like flowers, 
then a fruit like an artichoke. What is it? 
Biennial, perennial, annual? And what part 
of it does one eat, if ever? 


Back to June and roses, I must say that 
Rosarians are the most single-minded of all 
flower fanatics. They spray and spray, 
prune and prune and hill up over winter. 
Nothing is too much trouble. Buying more 
and more new varieties and even very old 
varieties which are having a revival becomes 
a fascinating pastime. By June Sybil Dowst 
of Bridge Valley has a coat of tan worthy 
of a sojourn in the Caribbean from working 
with her roses. Both results are worth it. 
For years Ann Fell of Holicong has been 
devoted to her rose garden, looking neither 
to the right nor left for other loves in the 
plant world. Gladys Hayman Mellot takes 
in the June flower show circuit, winning 
many “Blues” year after year. Friends of 
Adelaide Williams and Diane Vallee of 
Spring Valley always enjoy a walk through 


their garden during iris and rose seasons. 
Their allegiance is divided, roses and iris. 
MY chief gardening favorites are narcissi, 

trees and interesting varieties of shrub- 
bery which require less constant though 
equally loving labor. While struggling to 
locate a Magnolia Grandiflora and a Cedrus 
Atlantica Glauca of a size which I'll live 
to enjoy I'll continue to admire my friends’ 
hybrid “teas” with only the less exacting 
Floribundas and climbers for me to take 
care of. 

It is a little known fact that our Southern 
friend, Magnolia Grandiflora, with its showy 
white flowers in June and its wonderful 
glossy foliage all year round is hardy in this 
section of Pennsylvania. For that reason 
locating a nurseryman who has it is quite 
achore. For five years I have been looking 
for the magnolia and the Cedrus Atlantica 
Glauca, five feet, not five inches high. The 
latter is a perfectly beautiful evergreen 
whose branches are divine for flower ar- 
ranging. There we go again! I want one 
big enough so I can do a little judicious 
pruning on occasion. And those glossy 
green leaves of the southern magnolia! 
BUCKINGHAM Friends Meeting has just 

finished a series of Flower Arranging 
classes and will soon be enlarging their 
gardens to encompass many new kinds of 
plant material, an inevitable result. Of 
course the alternative is to drive miles with 
pruning shears handy in the car seeking an 
owner who is looking the other way. 

In June by way of relaxing, members of 
the Doylestown Nature Club are forsaking 
their usual interests for a trip to Winterthur, 
a Dupont estate. Winterthur has beautiful 
gardens and grounds and a tremendous 
greenhouse, but I must admit that the 
antiques are the main drawing card. It is 
a beautiful drive and we'll hope for perfect 
June weather on the appointed day. 

—Sally McComas 


John and Mary had their heads to- 
gether over their monthly household 
bills. “Mary,” said John, “If we can’t 
borrow some money from somebody, 
we are going to be head over heels in 
debt." 


HOLLOW-LOG BIRD HOUSES 


A natural haunt, actually a 
hole in a tree. Birds love 
them. Wren $2.45; Bluebird 
$3.20 P.P. 


BIRD BATH 


of lifetime cast aluminum. 
Neat trim design, cannot 
tip over. Bowl 12”, steel 
mounting rod 32". Enam- 
eled red, green, blue or 
white. $9.95 delivered. 

FREE literature on Bird Houses, Feeders, 
Sundials, Windmills, etc. Dealers wanted. 


EARL DOUGLASS, Dept. B, Red Creek, N. Y. 


Specializing 
in Arrangements 
for Weddings 
and Receptions 


WE DELIVER 


SANDY RIDGE 
FLOWER SHOP 


15 East State Street 
Doylestown, Pa. Phone 4169 


BUCKS COUNTY'S COMPLETE 


CRAFTS case 


CENTER 


DOYLESTOWN HOBBY SHOP 
63 W. State St. Doylestown, Pa. 
Mail Orders Filled - Phone 5824 


Shop in Upper Bucks 


MULLIN ANTIQUE SHOP 


COINS INDIAN RELICS 


Rt. 309, 1 Mile N. of Quakertown, Pa. 
Phone Quakertown 416-R-2 


YE OLDE DUMP! eus 


211 JENNINGS ROAD Bs = 
BRIDGEPORT 5, CONN. si 
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Citlle S Motel 


THE BEST IN SLEEPING AND HOUSEKEEPING ACCOMMODATIONS FOR ALL 


HENRY & FRIEDA REINECKE, OWNERS — ROUTE 309 — 144 MILES SOUTH OF QUAKERTOWN, PA 


W. H. : 
WATSON ONE ) 135 S. Main St. 


P? Doylestown, Pa. 


18 YEARS OF COMPLETE 
AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE 
TO THE DELAWARE VALLEY 


HEATH and ALLEN 


Bridge and Main Streets 


LAMBERTVILLE, N. J. 


Phones: Lambertville 9-0433 & 9-0455 


ATLANTIC and GOODYEAR 
Products 


BUCKS 
COUNTY'S 
OWN 
Excellent for floors and windows Ù beacon 
Telephone C | 
e Windsor 5-0379 MPH 
e Doylestown 5990 Tours 


€ Quakertown 950-M 


WETHERILL euranged, 


Or Write 
Fuller Brush & GERAGHTY | 25... 
49 Granite Rd. Levittown, Pa. Phone 3154 
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Motor Trips 


EVERYONE will 
be paying a visit 
to Quakertown this 
month to help cele- 
brate the boro’s 
Centennial. 

Not to be left behind, we’ve brushed off 
our stove pipe hat, grown our best set of 
whiskers and polished up the horse-drawn 
carriage for the big celebration. 

Leaving the Newtown area on route 413, 
we travel north through Wrightstown. This 
small village was the beginning of the now 
famous Indian Treaty Walk. The his- 
torical marker will be seen on the grounds 
of the Friends’ Meeting House located on 
the left side of the road. 

Further north you will pass the old 
Anchor Inn. Standing white and lonely 
for well over 200 years, it has given its 
name to the small community. 

At Buckingham you will come to a stop 
next to the General Greene Tavern. A bit 
younger than its neighbor, the Anchor, it 
nonetheless played an important role in 
American history. General Nathaniel 
Greene made the inn his headquarters for 
a short period of time during the Revolu- 
tion. In fact Washington himself often 
appeared for consultations with the General. 

At Buckingham we leave route 413 and 
travel U.S. 202. The country is rolling, 
and occasional old homes dot the landscape. 
At the Junction of Pa. 313, turn right. 

Follow 313 north, as it cuts through the 
fields like an arrow, and you will arrive 
in Quakertown. 

At first glance, it will appear to be a 
sleepy old town nodding in the summer 
sun. However, as you penetrate deeper 
into the heart of the city, you will be 
aware of buzzing activity. Although 150 
years old, it carries its years grandly. If 
the age shows, it just adds to the charm. 

Although we are in the city to observe 
the celebration, the trip would seem fruit- 
less without a visit to some of the old 
landmarks. 

The Red Lion Inn is located at the corner 
of West Broad Street and Main Street. 
The Inn has long been a familiar landmark 


to travel weary riders, offering food, drink 
and lodgings. 

Diagonally across from the Inn you will 
see a small, obviously old, barber shop. 
This is Liberty Hall. The name is fact, the 
reason is legend. To keep the Liberty 
Bell from the eager hands of the British, 
Continental soldiers carried it to Allen- 
town. However, the trip was too great 
for one day of travel, and the bell was 
secreted in Liberty Hall over night. Those 
of us who have seen the Liberty Bell cannot 
help but ponder over the size of the Bell 
and the size of the door. 

A short distance down Main Street, the 
inconspicuous Richland Library stands and 
operates as it has since 1789. 

Further out Main Street you will come 
to the Friends’ Meeting House. A left 
fork in the road continues to a stately old 
homestead. Located at the corner of Main 
Street and Edgemont Avenue, partially 
secluded by trees, this old home once 
played an important role as a station of 
the “Underground Railroad" during the 
Civil War. 

Everywhere you turn in this quaint old 
town, you will find mementos of the past. 
As you speed home over smooth high- 
ways, give a thought to the rough dirt 
roads and tortuous trails that were once 
the only means folks in the other days 
had to journey from one community to 


another. —B. M. A. 


THE GAFFNEYS 


County Lines 


ONE Furtive Cheer—Although praise for 
public servants is not usually on the 
menu here, we hope nobody will object if 
one little helping of praise is dished out 
this month. What brought on the urge to 
praise was this—For awhile this Spring, 
what with bitter political quarrels, and 
taxpayer's suits, and one thing and another, 
it looked like the only kind of publicity 
Bucks County could get, especially in 
Philadelphia papers, was bad. Then the 
Salk anti-polio vaccinations started. Re- 
sult? *Bucks County. ... First in State," 
said one Philadelphia paper in a big, front- 
page headline. A rival paper replied with 
three big pictures of Bucks County's 
system at work. So. . . . 'ray, Bucks 
County's new Health Department! 
Proof—Speaking of the Salk shots, Sid- 
ney Oppenheimer, principal of the Falls- 
ington Elementary School near Morrisville, 
passed along this item: There was a little 
boy on crutches in the line of Second 
Graders awaiting the needle in the arm. 
'The instant he'd gotten his shot, he grinned 
and scampered away, dragging his crutches. 
His teacher explained to Oppenheimer, 
"Don't pay any attention to him; he 
does it all the time; it's his idea of a joke." 
And then there were the First Grade 
children from the Oxford Valley School 
in Falls Township who sang new words to 
the tune of ““The Ballad of Davy Crockett,” 
words taught them by their teacher, Mrs. 
Helen Barnett. The chorus: “Doctor! 


Doctor Sal-lk! King of the glad children!" 


Innocence Abroad—Here's one from the 
courthouse grapevine. Judge Edwin H. 
Satterthwaite was about to fine Samuel 
Moffo, of Bristol, on gambling charges, 
when he paused to ask Moffo how it was 
that he was arrested on gambling charges 
in Philadelphia shortly before his trial 
in Bucks. Moffo, a small, earnest-looking 
man, explained that there was a man named 
"Gooch" who could support Moffo's claim 
of innocence in the Bucks County affair. 
An intensive search for “Gooch” led to 
the second floor above a Philadelphia tap- 
room. Here (Moffo was told), he could 
find a man who would lead him to “Gooch.” 
Moffo had hardly reached the second floor 
when there was a noise downstairs, and 
everybody upstairs dashed for the back 
door and vanished. Everybody but Moffo, 
that is. He was still standing in the center 
of the room when police arrived to an- 
nounce that it was a'raid on a numbers 
bank and everybody was under arrest. 


Assortment—There have been more big 
sales of land recently in Central Bucks 
than in Lower Bucks. . . . Katherine M. 
Wurm, who lives near Upper Black Eddy 
and who writes commercial verse, is regis- 
tered officially with the county as “The 
Jingle Belle.".... This column is non- 
political but we can't resist commenting 
that, win lose or draw, the GOP candidate 
for county treasurer should go down in 
county history as the candidate with the 
name most often misspelled in print. He 
is Harvey S. Stackhous. GAV 


Presenting MILLBROOKE KENNELS 


Your dog's vacationland — country boarding — individual indoor housing — veterinary service 
— heated kennels — pick-up service within 50-mile radius. 


VERA V. JACKSON, R.N. 


PEARL BROOKE 


SUGAN ROAD — SOLEBURY — BUCKS COUNTY — PA. 


OAK MANOR KENNELS 


Cocker Spaniels Puppies 
Champions at Stud 


Phone Sugan 4261 
ROUTE 32 LUMBERVILLE, PA. 


` SWEETBRIER KENNELS 
Poodle Clipping 

Dachshund & Poodle Pups 
Always Available 


PHONE NEW HOPE 3310 
River Road Washington Crossing, Pa. 


Canine Column 


‘THE Doberman Pinscher has become in 

the short space of 45 years a dog of 
definitely fixed type, whose characteristics 
both of body and of s»irit have extended its 
popularity in many lands. Originated in 
Apolda, in Thueringia, Germany, around 
1890, the breed was officially recognized 
in 1900. 

Of medium size and extremely clean cut 
appearance, the dog at first glance does not 
give evidence of the great muscular powers 
it possesses. 

'The adult male, in the pink of condition, 
weighs 80 to 85 pounds. It is an honest 
dog, uncamouflaged by a superfluous coat. 
It gives an impression of a well trained 
athlete. It is an aristocrat of dogs. From 
the strong muzzle and wedge-shaped head 
to the long clearly defined stifle, the dog's 
outline is definite, sharply etched, unblurred. 


T is a working dog devoted to the service 

of mankind. A properly bred and 
trained Doberman has a sane mind and a 
sound body, the heart and spirit of a gentle- 
man. 

We have had the fortune of knowing a 
breeder and an obedience trainer of this 


breed, Tess Henseler, Ahrtal Kennel in 


Ottsville. A good percentage of the 
Dobermans you see now in obedience have 
been trained under her watchful eye. She 
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has been a leading breeder in the U.S. for 
the past two years. An award of merit 
given by the Associated Doberman Pinscher 
Club of America was given to her for out- 
standing work with this breed. 

—Julia and Charles Kiefer 


SHOW CALENDAR 
JUNE 2—Morris & Essex Kennel Club. Giralda Farms; 
Madison, N.J. 
JUNE 3—Cocker Spaniel Club of N.J., Morristown 
Armory, Morristown, N.J. 

Dalmatian Club of America. Florham Park, N.J. 
JUNE 4—Huntingdon Valley Kennel Club. Juste Farm, 
Huntingdon Valley, Pa. 

JUNE 5—Delaware County Kennel Club. 
Fox Hunting Club, Media, Pa. 

JUNE 18—Bryn Mawr Kennel Club. Polo Grounds, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

JUNE 19—Burlington County Kennel Club. Riverside, 
N.J. 


Rose Tree 


Fireflies 


Around the buildings of the farm . 

Grow wide-spread fields of browning 
wheat. 

By day its riffling is a charm 

Against blind worry or defeat. 

At dusk the silent stalks release 

A myriad upward-flying sparks 

As though earth’s evening prayers for 
peace 

Were rising swiftly toward their marks, 

—Gladys M. Walley 


Apparently it was hard in the olden 
days to obtain a license for an inn or a 
tavern. No mere “grog-shop” was 
tolerated. The petitions for a license 
were usually signed by friends, neigh- 
bors, and travelers, and it would set 
forth the plea that *applicant is com- 
pelled to entertain numerous drovers 
and other travelers from New England, 
Vermont, New York, and the Jersie 
States." The average inn-keeper was 
a leading man in his community and 
exercised a wide influence therein. 
According to the records, a large ma- 
jority of the petitions were rejected due 
to the character of the supplicant. 


Air Conditioned 


BUCK’ S COUNTY PLAYHOUSE 
New Hope, Pa. New Hope 3541 


May 30 to June 11—"PICNIC"—Pulitzer Prize and Critics’ Award Play by William Inge— 
Two Weeks with JOHN PERKINS* SALLY GRACIE 


June 13 to June 18—VICTOR JORY in "THE FAIRLY FORTUNE" 


(Premiere Comedie 
June 20 to June 25—JESSIE ROYCE LANDIS in ves OLIVER" y 
June 97 to July 9—MORNINGS AT SEVEN"— Paul Osborn 


PHILLIP BOURNEUF x NANCY MARSHALL 
EVENINGS 8:30 — WED. AND SAT. MATINEES 9 P.M. 


The Eberharts—intERIoRs 


A Service of Distinction for Gracious Living 


Cosi of Jeidiional and Contemporary Styling 


Furniture - Decorative Accessories - Fabrics 


62 E. Oakland Ave. Doylestown, Pa. Telephone 9498 


Furniture and Accessorie 


CUSTOM Hr Ea p. PRACTICAL 


QUALITY "RW Recor ek PRICES 


Pater rotis ed Yeager 


ROUTE 611 JUST SOUTH OF DOYLESTOWN 


St. John Terrell’s MUSIC CIRCUS 


LAMBERTVILLE, NEW JERSEY 
Schedule of June Shows 


June 4-12 - - - - - THE MERRY WIDOW 
June 14-26 - - - - - WONDERFUL TOWN 
June 28-July 3 - - - - - ME AND JULIET 


NIGHTLY Tuesday through Sunday Curtain 8:30 - - - MATINEE Saturdays 2:30 
SEATS from 75¢ to $3.50 - - - for RESERVATIONS Phone Lambertville 2-0695 
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The Arts 


[N the NewHope area 
History is repeating 
itself this year. As in 
the days when the 
charm of the pictur- 
esque canal was top- 
of-the-list of the scenic 
beauties that brought 
£ so many young artists 
to the Valley, when 
people ask today; ‘“Where are the artists?" 
the answer once more is; “You'll find them 
along the canal—painling.". . .One of the 
first artists there this Spring was Paul 
Flegel, just returned from a winter in 
Guatemala. 

Harry Rosin sold one of the figures he 
showed at the Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts Fellowship Exhibit. Noted 
as a sculptor, his writing, too, rates a high 
place in the world of letters. The New 
Hope Gazette has recently published Bon 
Voyage, Harry’s farewell to Gretchen Ney 
leaving for her wedding in France, and 
another sketch—his last goodbye to fellow 
artist, Bror J.O. Nordfeldt. They are both 
heart warming and beautiful. . . James 
Michener has an article on /slam in the 
May issue of the Reader's Digest. ...Eve- 
lyn Berckman's first novel, The Evil of 
Time has been reprinted by Dell. 

Instead of “How are you today?" the 
current greeting around the Bucks County 
Playhouse is; “How are you this year?" 
Many familiar faces are here—Michael 
Ellis, producer, John Crowley, general 
manager, Bob Caldwell, resident director, 
Leonard Mulhern, treasurer, Bob Bing- 
ham, executive secretary, Kurt Steinbart, 
stage manager, Dick Marr, technical di- 
rector and Dick Washburn and Eddie 
Applegate, stage crew. . . The choice of 
plays for June sounds exciting; Picnic, a 
Pulitzer Prize play by William Inge, The 
Fairly Fortune, a new play by Academy 
Award winner Theodore St. John, and 
then Oliver, Oliver and Mornings at Seven. . . 
Leo Trachtenberg of Phillips Mill has 
won First Merit Award in the Golden Reel 
Festival with Johnny's New World, a film 
he made here in the local schools. It is to 
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be shown all over the world. 

Paul Froelich’s painting, Window Sill, 
won a prize at the Cheltenham Art Center 
exhibit. . .Walter Baum, Ranulph Bye, 
Ben Solowey and Harry Leith-Ross had 
paintings in the 88th annual exhibition of 
the American Water Color Society in New 
York City. ..Harold Bowler’s art students 
from Rosemont College had an exhibit of 
their paintings at the Liberty Federal 
Savings and Loan Bank in Philadelphia 
the last two weeks in May. This summer 
Harold will teach at his studio. 

Other art-teaching news—Harry Leith- 
Ross and Emmy are off to Utah for the 
summer. He has been invited to have an 
exhibition in Salt Lake City, so they have 
driven out with a car-load of his fine paint- 
ings. He will teach in Cedar City at the 
College of Southern Utah and at the five 
weeks summer session of the University 
of Utah. . .Gerd Uttescher has a class in 
sculpture for the blind three days a week 
in Philadelphia. He says that their ap- 
preciation of the chance to create tangible 
form is stimulating. . .Alden Wicks has 
just finished a portrait of General Milton 
Baker of Valley Forge Military Academy. 
July second, Aud will take a large group of 
his Tyler students on a two months art 
tour of Europe. . .Francis Speight of 
Doylestown will teach at the summer ses- 
sion—June 27- August 5—Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts. . .Dorothy 
Barenkopf’s New Hope Fine Arts Work- 
shop, the new school at Whitehead’s farm 
on Lower Church Road and Windybush, 
opens June 27th with a fine staff—three 
of the four instructors hail from Bucks 
County; sculptor Joseph J. Greenberg, 
Jr., painters Ben Solowey and John 
Foster. We wish Mrs. Barenkopf and 
director Martin Jackson great success in 
their venture. 


Word from travellers—John Sharp and 
Paul Crosthwaite have taken an apart- 
ment and studio in Florence, Italy, and 
Maxo Vanka and his wife are off on a 
round-the-world tour. . .In New Hope a gal 
was overheard saying; “I’ve never painted. 
I know I can do portraits, though, if only 
some artist will show me how to get the 
caps off of the paint tubes." 

—C. F. A. W. 


The Family Shoe Store since 1868 
FOR MEN FOR WOMEN 


Nunn-Bush Red Cross 
Weyenberg Enna-Jettick 
Freeman American Girl 


Sundial Shoes for ALL the Family 


Hinkel & Biehn 
239 West Broad Street ‘9 D] EA ING MITE COR 


(ai 
M r EY "v4 M =) À ——— 
Quakertown, Pennsylvania VL LES TOWN 


CESSPOOL PROBLEMS? 


Eliminate trouble once and for all with 


Miracle Enzyme SEA-CAL 


(As reported in October 1954 Readers Digest) 
SEA-CAL proved best septic tank and cess- 
pool activator. Turns solids into liquids. 8-95 


Not injurious to plumbing; not corrosive. 
Eliminates all odors, back-ups, pumping prepaid 
and digging. Used by government, industry (Average 1-3 
and homeowners with full, money-back year supply ) 
guarantee. 
MUTUAL REPRESENTATIVES, INC. 
Dept. B, Port Washington, N. Y. 


MOORE'S 
home E Exterior Paints 
loans 4m ze) FOR WOOD FOR MASONRY 
$ ai j^ AE We Have Them in All Colors 
insured Stop in or Phone 
for Free Brochures 
savings di. , 
DOYLESTOWN FEDERAL ect J 
SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION 
17 W. Court St. Doylestown, Pa. HARDWARE STORE 
Phone: Doylestown 4554 S. Main Street New Hope 3552 
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Early Families 


THE Bye family, which has continued 
living in Bucks County since 1698, still 
occupies part of the original 600 acres in 
Holicong. The home is called “Old Con- 
gress" and is located on Byecroft Road. 

The pedigree of the family, originally 
of Basingstoke, England, is recorded in 
Herald's College and dates from very re- 
mote times. Thomas Bye was a tallow 
chandler in London who lived through the 
plague as well as the 
London fire of 1665 
which started in the 
street where he lived. 
His son, John, an ad- 
venturer in the nicer 
meaning of the word, 
came to America twice 
before he persuaded his 
60-year old father to 
come. In those days 
travelers who were 
Quakers carried a cer- 
tificate which served 
as a passport. It was 
impossible to get one 
of these unless a man 
were healthy, reliable, 
and had proof of his marital state. 

Thomas Bye was exceedingly disappointed 
upon his arrival to find that the river 
land had been taken up and he selected 
his property in Buckingham township as 
being the closest he could get to the Dela- 
ware. Members of Falls Meeting, the 
family had to walk to the meeting house, 
a distance of 14 miles, following rough 
trails. The nearest store was Bristol, and 
when the land had been cleared sufficiently 
to raise grains, the nearest grist mill was 
Morris Givin’s on the Pennypack. 

The elder son, John, is the ancestor of 
the Solebury branch of the family. De- 
scendents of the younger son, Nathaniel, 
stayed on the family place at Holicong. 
He added to the estate by purchasing 250 
acres, adjoining that of his father, in 1702 
from Edward Simpkins. of Southwark, 
England, for nine pounds. 

Nathaniel was a mysterious man, dis- 


appearing for far longer periods than his 
fur trading made necessary. He was not 
a Quaker. Apparently he was very pros- 
perous because he added substantially to 
the original home. A close friend of Indians, 
he was adopted into one of the tribes, 
An Indian chief stood at the head of his 
bed when he died. At his request, he was 
buried in a full suit of armor which had 
been kept in a locked chest. Up until the 
end of the 19th century, it was common 
talk that on certain nights, Nathaniel went 
clanking about the neighborhood, scaring 
horses and people in- 
discriminately. It was 
claimed the gleam from 
his unusual habiliments 
could be seen moving 
about on the hillsides 
on moonlit nights. 
HIS will left the home 

and estate to his 
son Thomas, but the 
east end of the house 
was left to his daugh- 
ters, Mary and Martha, 
with the provision that 
each be supplied with 
a riding horse, a cow, 
a pig, and sufficient 
sheep to provide wool 
for their spinning wheels. In addition, 
they were to be maintained in the style to 
which they were accustomed and were not 
to lack for firewood. 

Names which became part of the Bye 
family genealogy are Mathias Hutchinson, 
Sarah Pearson, Aaron Eastburn, Rebecca 
Wood, Elizabeth Ross, Mary Ingram, 
Elizabeth Reading, Christopher Sutphin, 
Isaac Prall, John Taylor French, William 
Bonham, and many others. 

Dr. Arthur Bye has just finished a history 
of his family, having spent several years in 
research. The book will be printed this 
summer for fall publication. Dr. Bye and 
his son, Ranulph, are well known as artists, 
and Dr. Bye has a wide reputation as a 
restorer of oil paintings. 
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Offers BOYS 7 - 14 
Summer-Long Rope and Saddle Camp Life 
At a Real Western Day Ranch 
Mon. through Fri. 10 AM - 4 PM 
4-Week and 8-Week Sessions on a beautiful 50 Acre Spread 
in the Heart of Picturesque Bucks County 

Season Begins June 27—Ends August 19 


Trained Counselors and Instructors to Direct 
a Well-Rounded Day Camp Program, 
With Emphasis on Horsemanship and Western Lore 


Transportation to and from designated pick-up points in our 
Ranch Wagon. 


Well-Balanced Lunch Served Chuck-Wagon Style 


For Full Information Write or Phone 


Garr Donleavy, Mgr., Rex Trailer's Western Valley Ranch | il 
Doylestown, RD. 1, Pa. Phone Doylestown 7650 


This Cummet — Relax! 


in America’s Finest — 


BUNTING 


Outdoor & Porch Furniture 


WE CARRY BUNTING'S COMPLETE SUMMER LINE— 
MASTER CRAFTSMANSHIP BASED UPON MORE THAN 
120 YEARS’ CONTINUOUS FURNITURE MANUFACTURE 


ALSO—Chaise Lounges, Tables and Benches in Redwood 


CROSS KEYS FURNITURE 


One Mile North of Doylestown, Pa. — Phone 5611 
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Bit & Spur 


Associated Horse Shows 


A group of represen- 

tatives of various 
Horse Clubs and Horse 
Show Associations met 
at the Buck Hotel, 
Feasterville, in April 
1952. The purpose 
was to organize an association for the clear- 
ing of horse show events so that local 
shows would not conflict on dates, and to 
notify all member clubs as to the scheduled 
dates. 
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C. H. Bazzel, Hatboro, is the secretary 
of Associated Horse Shows and he has 
compiled a master exhibitors list of over 
600 local horsemen. This list is furnished 
to the 17 member clubs and enables them 
to contact current exhibitors, help build 
local shows and promote equestrian sports 
in the Bucks area. 


'The Board of Governors for 1955 consists 
of L. F. Sharpless, Abington, O. Johnson, 
Perkasie, C. White and H. C. Wagner, 
New Hope, and Mr. Bazzel. 


AT the end of the 1954 season, Associated 

Horse Shows presented five champion 
awards to the high point winners in their 
division. Left to right in the photo are 
Carl Bazzel presenting the trophies to 
Connie Mertz, Meadowbrook, for Senior 
Equitation; Nancy Neuber, Moorestown, 
N. J., for Junior Equitation; William Lewis, 
Perkasie, Stock Horse Co-Champion; Bar- 
clay Tagg, Abington, Hunter; and Tex 
Greenwell, Philadelphia, Stock Horse Co- 
Champion. 


'The Saddle Horse division for 3- and 5- 
gaited horses is new for the 1955 season. 
The Association therefore will present SIX 
HIGH SCORE AWARDS at the close of 
the current Horse Show season. These 
awards will be given as follows: 
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1. Equitation 12 years of age and under 
(Associated Horse Show Trophy) 


(Left to right) C. H. Pazzel, chairman A.H.S.; Connie 
Mertz, Meadowbrook, Pa., Senior Equitation Champion; 
Nancy Neuber, Moorestown, N.J., Junior Equitation 
Champion; William Lewes, Perkasie, Pa., Stock Horse 
Co-champion; Barclay Tagg, Abington, Pa., Hunter 
Champion; Tex Greenwell, Philadelphia, Pa., Stock 
Horse Co-Champion. 
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Equitation 13 years of age thru 18 
(Huntingdon Valley Riding and Driv- 
ing Assoc. Trophy) 

Saddle Horse (Cooper Hospital Mart 
& Horse Show Trophy) 

Western (Delaware Valley Horseman’s 
Association Trophy) 


. Jumper (Eastern Penna. 
P.H.A. Trophy) 


Chapter 


6. Hunter (Meadowbrook Jrs. Trophy) 
— Pepper 

Coming Horse Shows 

June 4—June Fete, Huntingdon Valley. 
June 12—Huntingdon Valley Rotary, Huntingdon 


Valley. 
June 19—The Meadowbrook Jrs., Abington. 
June 25—Sweetbriar Horse Show, Penns Park. 


The West India Trading Company 
had a Trading Post just below the 
falls in 1624 and 1625 at which time 
it may be said that Morrisville had 
its beginning. A certain noted fur- 
trader used to buy and sell by the 
pound. The balance scales were hung 
on a tree. Weights not being handy, 
he used his hand for one pound and 
his foot for two. The Indians found 
fault with his method and were very 
much incensed, saying, “Heap much 
for skins and heap little for goods." 


CLASSIFIED 


TRAVELER TRADES cost 50c, with a 25-word limit. 


Address trades and replies to Bucks 


County Traveler, 75 Shewell Avenue, Doylestown, Pa. 


REGULAR CLASSIFIED Advertising costs 50c each 6-point line. 


please. Minimum charge: $1.00 


CLASSIFIED DISPLAY ads permit use of 6-point or 8-point type, light or bold faces. 
Minimum charge: $3.00. 


6-point line; $1.00 per 8-point line. 


No confusing abbreviations, 


75c per 


With all other orders, please remit cash. (Stamps acceptable in payment for Trade ads.) 


TRAVELER TRADES 


PRE-1918 LIBERIAN stamps wanted; will trade later 
Liberia and miscellany. TRAVELER TRADE No. 559 
LITHOGRAPHS, signed, by American artists including 
Benton, Hirsch, etc., to trade for individual pieces blown 
or blown-molded glass. TRAVELER TRADE No. 5511 
HAVE SEVERAL old apple-butter jars, ae and four- 
quart. Trade for old glass or pewter piec 

TRAVELER TRADE No. 5512 
AUTOMATIC WESTINGHOUSE washer, good condi- 
tion. Will sell or trade for spinner-type washer or other 
types household equipment. Doylestown 5712. 

TRAVELER TRADE No. 5713 
NEED A VACUUM cleaner with attachments; will trade 
for old but good Norge electric refrigerator; or reason- 
able cash demand. TRAVELER TRADE No. 5514 
EASTMAN DARKROOM kit suitable for child’s use; 
tank, trays, etc.; no chemicals; items never used. ant 


costume jewelry. TRAVELER TRADE No. 5515 


ANIMALS 


MEADOWLARK wrist AKC registered. Estab- 
lished in 1 1 Grant AN Yd Lambertville, IN. J. 
—WELLING C. HOWELL, VM 


HORSES FOR Ere RDUM tow- d Hos. camy 


trails. Riding instructions. Horses boarded 
M REI STABLES oH RE Edo, News Hope, Pa 
Phone 2207. 


ANTIQUES 


BUCKS COUNTY'S LARGEST glass collection. Also 
local, early American antiques, furniture and heigl 
The General Greene | nn, bu ingham, Pa. 


hon 
DNA'S ANTIQUE. SHOP. 


GLASS, LAMPS, Bottles, China and Bric-a-Brac. Hand- 
craft articles from M: 180 Belmont Avenue, Doyles- 
town, Pa. Phone: 4 


e MJACK and MARGARET ROSENBERGER 
EMPLOYMENT 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY for wide-awake men with 
sales ability to make real money through canvass and 
follow-up on Amana Stor-Mor Freezer prospects and the 
Dimmig-Amana Food Plan. New Britain-Doylestown- 
New Hope area. Accepted applicants will be trained. 
Apply in person or phone (collect) DIMMIG ELECTRIC, 
940 W. Broad St., Quakertown, Pa. Phone Q'twn 1900. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


COMMERCIAL and Industrial Photography. Fully ex- 

perienced. BOB STEVENS, Sugan Road, Phone New 

Hope 2995 

AERIAL Photography for all commercial and technical 
NARD 


purposes. olor or black-and-white. 
CLARK, 294 N. Main St., Doylestown, Pa. Phone 5712. 
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FOR RENT 


HANDSOME RESORT cottage at Pocono Manor, Pa. 
4 bedrooms; 3 baths; servant quarters; sleeping porch; 
sun-deck. Equipped for DANERNDIAS 


BARN off Rt. 1, Morrisville, P Pa. 50x50x100, NE 
for craft shop or dining or beg cy purpose For 
either or both properties contact BRADSHAW SNIPES, 
Morrisville, Pa., phone Cypress 5-7499. (tf) 


GOODS 
SLIPCOVERS MUST fit properly! | make the fitting at 
your house. Material samples available if you wish. 


Phone: Perkasie 6961. 
—ELIZABETH DEEMER 


WE'VE INVENTED a seamless concrete septic tank de- 
Hae to eliminate repair and maintenance problems 

ape a lifetime's service. We install. MODERN 
CONG ETE SEPTIC TANK CO., Ferndale, Pa. Phone 


Walnut Street, Perkasie, Pa. 


CHINCHILLA Jirubnent for sale including 40 pens, 
mostly 30x30x18 wood-and-wire construction, with 
complete feed and yaona attachments. Suitable rab- 
Do. uinea pigs, etc. m $5. Week ends only: 

ESNEA UN bc. Stony Hill 


BUCKS COUN 

Road, New Hope, R.D., Pa. 

HAVE THREE spare aquaria—10-, 15- and 90-gal. 
Largest requires minor recementing. Make offer. Eve- 


nings — Phone New Hope 2201. 
AUTHENTIC HIROSHIGI second tion for sale, subject 


to professional appraisal. Box RB, Traveler. 


REMEMBER THE "A's" of the good old days? | have 
them, as autographs, on a Reach ball now nearly 95 years 
old. Perfect nm Man include Ty Cobb, Lefty 
Grove, Foxx, Bishop, Haas, Boley, Cochrane etc., etc., 
etc. Cornelius McGillicuddy actually signed it in two 
places. Best cash offer takes it. Write BASEBALL, 


c/o Traveler. 


SERVICES 


CUSTOM _HAND-KNITTING ae serebeen for the 
discriminating. Specialists in ar and hand-em- 
broidered iiim NORMA'S SPINDLE SHOP, 300 N. 
Spruce (op "gern Parish House off N. Main St.) 
Davison. ` Ph: 4694 . (10 


Pool S 
ATER ANALYSIS SERVICES 
Sugan 2336 


wimmin 
HARRINGTON WA 


Carversville, Pa. 


TREE SERVICE. Call y! T you want trees trimmed, ` 


a or removed. fences erected. Locust 
and poles any length. Standing timber bought. 
Peed SCHILLER, Lanbertville, N. J. 956.R-1. 


in relation fo 
Nearby Jowns and Cifies 


Wilkes- Barre 


FonnsySvania 


CHAMPIONS 


ARE Gore 
NOT MADE 


In no other field is this a truer statement than 
in the breeding of outstanding Angus. A manu- 
facturer can change and improve his product 
by various means. A different design, new 
materials, technological advances may all con- 
tribute to a better product. 


In Angus breeding, it’s quite another story. 
"Champions are born — not made." Like the 
wide-awake manufacturer, improvement is the 
goal of the breeder. With us at ECHO FALLS 
it’s improvement of Aberdeen Angus as a beef 
breed. True — we can't accomplish this by 
some technological change, but we can and 
do produce champions by using extreme care 
in choosing the blacks that we want — by 
picking only a few out of thousands to join the 
growing herd. Experience and a sharp eye 
are the tools. Our foundation stock is made 
up of Angus with a prize-winning conformation 
and proved pedigree. 


Want to see a champion "in the making?" 
Visit us at ECHO FALLS today — or any day. 


You're always welcome. 


ECHO FALLS FARM 


Breeders of Outstanding Aberdeen Angus 


Meeting House Rd. ` Phone New Hope 3550 New Hope, Pa. 
Mr. and Mrs. L. M. Birrell, Owners Warren C. Putman, Manager 


